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Excavations at Makmish, 1960 
Preliminary Report 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue Museum Haaretz, Tel Aviv, and the Department of Archaeology of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, carried out their second season of excavations 
at Makmish on the Herzliah dunes in August 1960.' During the previous 
season’ remains of a sanctuary of the Persian and Hellenistic periods were 
uncovered (Pl. 25A). A large number of votive figurines and cult objects relative 
tothis building came to light. The sanctuary and the small finds were attributed 
by the excavators to Phoenician settlers of the Persian period living on the site 
of Tell Makmish on the sea-shore nearby. Trial pits sunk beneath the building 
revealed a number of Iron Age potsherds, which suggested an earlier occupation 
of the site. 

This season’s efforts went mainly into investigating the Israelite occupation 
level. The removal of the remaining deposits of the Persian period revealed 
some further votive objects related to the Phoenician sanctuary: a set of twelve 
bronze bracelets, two terracotta horse figurines, and a pendant representing a 


‘Funds were contributed by the Friends of the Museum Haaretz and the Museum Haaretz 
itself. Our thanks are due to Dr. K.H. Moosberg for his efforts in raising the funds and to the 
Ministry of Labour for providing patt of the workers. The present writer was assisted by Mr. A. 
Kindler of the Museum Haaretz, D. Barag, Yael Israeli, M. Megiddon, J. Meshorer and Mira 
Spillberg. Mr. I. Dunayevsky of the Hebrew University helped in preparing the plans and Mr. J. 
Schweig took the photographs. 

* Cf. N. Avigad: Excavations at Makmish, 1958, IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 90-96. 
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bearded head made of black and yellow glass(P1. 25B,C). This type of pendant is 
commonly found in the Phoenician sphere of the Mediterranean and is attributed 
to the Persian period.* 

Beneath the Phoenician sanctuary, the remains of a structure ten metres 
square were uncovered. Two of its walls, the eastern and northern, run practi- 
cally beneath and along the corresponding upper walls separated from them 
by a layer of 0.4 m. of accumulated sand. The foundations of the square structure 
are built of stone, and the walls are of sun-dried brick. The best preserved part 
is the southern wall, of which six layers of bricks 0.4 m. wide and altogether 
0.65 m. high are still left. No entrance could be traced. The structure has no 
partition walls and is not provided with support for a roof. It was most probably 
not roofed over but formed an open enclosure surrounded by a thin brick wall. 
The floor of this enclosure consists of a thick layer of beaten red earth. Imbedded 
in the floor and on its surface were many potsherds (mainly of ordinary cooking 
ware), ashes, fragmentary bones, and organic matter. In some places some fatty 
substance could be distinguished. 

In the centre of the floor a group of irregularly arranged stones form a kind 
of raised platform. Ashes were found in many places; but particularly heavy 
deposits of ashes and traces of fire were observed in the corners of the floors. 
Sometimes a flat stone was found near one of the fireplaces, apparently to be 
used as a kind of ‘table’. 

It is evident that this enclosure did not serve ordinary domestic purposes. 
One would rather suggest, in view of the present evidence, that it served for 
gatherings, at which people lighted fires, prepared their own food, and had 
communal meals. After certain periods of use a general clearance of the floor 
took place, when broken pottery, remnants of food, ashes and the like were 
covered by a new layer of earth. 

If our assumption is correct, we may designate this open enclosure as a cult- 
place where religious rites were performed, involving sacrifices and the pre- 
paration of meals. One is reminded of the high place or bamah in 1 Sam. ix, 
12-13, 23-25, which was the scene of a joyful public feast. High places or 
bamoth for sacrificial meals (onar) were quite legitimate in early Israel before 
the erection of the Temple, and they were scattered all over the country. 


3 Cf. P. Cintas: Amulettes puniques. Tunis, 1946, p. 59, Fig. 93; G. Picard: Das wiederentdeckte Karthago. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1957, Abb. 40. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MAKMISH 99 


Moreover, in spite of their subsequent prohibition, they do not seem to have 
ceased entirely afterwards, as we can learn from the Scriptures. 


To what date may our bamah be attributed? The only indication in this 
respect is the pottery found in this layer, some reconstructed specimens of 
which are illustrated in Fig. 1 a-d. Bowl (a) is of coarse ware and has traces 
of inner red slip; (b) represents a somewhat finer bowl with hand-burnished 
ted slip inside and on the upper outside; (c) is a cooking pot, and (d) is a jug 
blackened outside by fire. Pl. 25D shows a jug and the foot of a chalice found 
outside the structure near its foundations. All these may be attributed to the 
tenth century B.C. 

Some other sherds, however, point to an early ninth century date, and the 
existence of two phases of Israelite occupation is similarly suggested by struc- 
tural evidence. It is, however, premature to discuss this here. 

The enclosure may thus be dated approximately to the Solomonic period. 
The people who performed the cult of sacrificial meals were inhabitants of 
the nearby site of Tell Makmish. They may have been Israelites. The histor- 
ical name of this site has not yet been identified, but it was situated within 
the borders of Israel. The use of high places outside the town was quite 
common. If our assumption is correct, we have here a rare instance of the kind 
of high place that is frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
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On the other hand, we cannot be absolutely certain of the identity of the 
inhabitants of Tell Makmish during the tenth century B.c. They may have 
been non-Israelites — perhaps Phoenician seafarers who may have had a hold 
on the coast of Sharon in this period too and performed their rites there. In 
that case, however, one would expect the use of idols or votive figurines, but 
not a single figurine was found in the Iron Age level. 

The use of this open enclosure did not last long; it can hardly have existed 
as a structure at the end of the ninth century B.c. Its remains were covered 
with sand, but the site seems to have been traditionally regarded as an ancient 
cult-place during the following generations. It is to this tradition that one is 
inclined to relate the erection of the Phoenician sanctuary more than three 
centuries later (admittedly a rather long period) on this very spot and above 
these very walls; the position of the walls was apparently still traceable owing 
to the peculiar formation of blown sand. 

Conversely, the deduction that our structure was a cult-place seems to find 
its best support in the fact that a sanctuary was later established on its iso- 
lated ruins. 
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An Iron Age II Fortress on Tel Nagila 


S. BULOW and R.A.MITCHELL 


Bonn University — University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Tex Nagila (also known as Tell en-Najila) was first visited by us during a 
general survey of the area on 5 June 1959. Before reaching the surface of the 
mound it was apparent that a large enclosure of some kind was located on it. 
This was possible because of the clear ‘step’ running approximately north and 
south on top of the tell (cf. Fig. 1, Pl. 26A). Approaching from the south, the 
‘step’ is clearly visible; but from the usual north-eastern approach it cannot be 
discerned. This caused immediate interest, for a wall had not before been 
noted here in any of the sparse literature on this tell. 

On reaching the summit the general outlines of the walls were seen and 
their patterns observed. The walls were easily traced, for the uppermost stones 
appeared on the surface almost throughout. A general survey of the area and 
the tell was conducted on 12 and 13 June and continued on the 26th and 28th." 


LOCATION AND WATER SUPPLY 
Tel Nagila is situated in the eastern part of the southern coastal plain on the 
western bank of Nahal Shiqmah (Wadi Hasi), at one of its major junctures. 
Distances to other major tells are: Tel Hasi, 5.5 km. to NNW;; Tel Lachish 
(Tell ed-Duweir), 11 km. to NE; Tel Milhah (Tell el-Muleiha), 4.75 km. to 
SSE; Tel Gerar (Tell esh-Shari‘a), 15 km. to SW. Within a radius of 11 km. 
Tel Nagila is the largest and most impressive tell. 
Near it a well and a number of springs supply water all the year round. 


THE TELL 
The tell has a roughly rectangular shape, with an area of about 7.5 acres.” It 
is situated 200 m. above sea-level, on a slope which descends to the wadi; the 


? Our thanks are due to Dr. Y. Aharoni, Mrs. Ruth Amiran, Prof. N. Avigad and the Hebrew 
University for their aid and interest in the project; also to Messrs. P. H. Mitchell, R. H. Christe- 
son and J. Smith for their assistance on the last day of our survey. 

? This is an average size tell. For comparison, note the areas (in acres) of some of the other 
tells: Tel Gezer (Tell Jezer), 18; Tel Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir), 18; Tel Megiddo (Tell el-Mutesellim), 
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general slope of the tell itself follows the direction of the natural hill. The 
height of the tell is about 20m. Four distinct steps lead from the wadi bed to 
the summit (cf. Fig. 1): (1) to the slope of the natural hill, about 10 m.;(2) to 
the general top of the tell, about 15 m.; (3) to the level of the area enclosed by 
the building, about 2.5 m.; (4) to yet another level, the cause of which is still 
undetermined, about 1.5 m. The slope of the tell is about 35°. 


Fig. 1. Sketch of Tel Negila. 


THE BUILDING REMAINS 


On top of the tell a large rectangular enclosure was found (Figs. 2 and 3). 
It is surrounded by a casemate wall, to some parts of which we were led by 
differences in foliage. Upon closer examination regularly laid stones became 
evident. 

The location of two of the corners (NW and NE) could be found easily, and 
later the NE corner was uncovered (cf. Pl. 26 B). The SE corner could roughly be 
traced, but it seems either to have been destroyed or to be of a more complex 
construction (perhaps a guard tower?) than the NW and NE corners. The SW 
corner appears to be an even larger complex of defences, perhaps a citadel. It 
accounts for the fourth rise in the tell. The ultimate meaning of the two south- 
ern corners can only be determined by excavation (cf. Fig. 3).° 

The southern edge of the enclosure runs exactly along the edge of the tell 
and may have been an integral part of its defences. Hence this could not have 
been a large enclosure within the defences made by an outer wall, as would 
seem likely from the strength (or lack of strength) of the wall of the enclosure 
(cf. below, pp. 107-108). 


13; Jerusalem, 11.5; Tel Safit (Tell es-Safi), 9; Tell en-Nasbeh, 8; Tell Beit Mirsim, 7.5; Tel 
Beth Shemesh (Tell er-Rumeila), 7; Tel Moreshet Gath (Tell el-Judeida), 6.5; Tel Azekah (Tell 
es-Zakariya) 5; Tell Hasi, 1, and many still smaller ones. 
* The authors hope to solve some of these problems by an excavation on the site which is being 
prepared by the Negev Biblical Excavations, Inc. 
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Partitions between the casemate wall were located at fairly regular intervals 


of 7 m.; indeed, the spacing is so regular that many partitions were found by 
measuring 7 m. from a known partition wall (cf. Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the enclosure. 


The gateway of the enclosure was discovered almost immediately. It seems 
certain that this is the only gate, although it is small in relation to the size of 
the enclosure. It is located on the eastern side, a suitable site for a gate, where 
the slope is less steep and has a natural hollow for a roadway. To approach from 
this direction one either has to cross the wadi, which is muddy throughout the 
year from spring seepage, or else be subjected to missiles from one of the sides 
of the tell. 

Owing to the existence of some disused trenches, one of which cuts directly 
through the inner wall on the south-western side, the walls could easily be un- 
covered after removal of some overburden. To obtain accurate measurements 
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earth was Cleared from various points around the entire enclosure, and to 
enable a closer dating of the structure, three places were uncovered to a greater 
extent: (1) the trench (cf. Fig. 4, Pl.27A); (2) the gate area (cf. Fig. 5); (3) the 
NE corner (cf. Pl. 26 B). 


Fig. 4. Section of the south-western trench. 


THE MEASUREMENTS 


The walls are 104, 91, 95, and 83 m. long respectively. The outer wall is 
85-90 cm. wide, composed of roughly hewn stones (limestone conglomer- 
ate) on its outer face, and field stones on the inner face, with a rubble fill. The 
hewn stones measure approximately 30 X 50 cm. The height of the outer wall, 
and the height and width of its foundation are unknown. The inner wall (cf. 
Fig. 4) is composed of field stones on either face, with a rubble fill. It is 70 cm. 
wide and the foundation stones extend for another 13 cm. The height of the 
foundation is 25 cm., and that of the remaining wall another 55 cm. The parti- 
tion walls are also built of field stones, 50 cm. wide. Their remaining height 
is55 cm. The foundation, if any, is unknown. The width of the entire wall 
(outside to outside) was checked and re-checked at numerous points and is 
consistently 5.1 m. 

The thickness of the gate walls (cf. Fig.5) is 1.2 m., with the foundation 
stones extending for another 22 cm. The foundation is 60 cm. high, and the 
wall another 1.1 m. The inner wall at this point is also 1.1 m. high, but its 
foundation is only 25 cm., as that described above. The opening in the gate 
wall (the entrance) is 2.5 m. This wall is composed of smoothly hewn stones 
on the outer face and corners, and more roughly hewn stones on the inner face. 
The size of the smooth stones is 30 X 65 cm. and that of the rough stones 
about 30 X 45-50 cm. 
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ry ~ The trench on the south-western side (cf. 
Fig.4,P1.27A)revealed various levels.In the level 

marked IV, which was obviously below the foun. 
dation and floor-level, several sherds were found, 
none of which could be dated later than the Late 
Bronze or Iron Age. Since they were very smal] 
they were difficult to date. Level III refers toa 
beaten earth floor between the walls and is level 
S with the top of the foundation. The uppermost 
\s foundation stones extend into this floor at an 
angle. A few sherds mixed with soil were found 
in level II. Two large sherds of Iron Age II ware 
C1 lay on the floor in the corner between the inner 
and partition walls. Although they donot com- 

pose an entire pot, they were presumably found 

~ in situ. All sherds found in this level were Iron 


—/ 


— Age Il, except three small pieces which appear 


} 


| 


TD 


l T r - to be Early Arab. The debris consists of large 


stones (from the wall) and loess soil. In level I, 


a large number of sherds were found, including 


some beautiful pieces of Early Arab ware. Here, 


, 2 too, most of the sherds were from Iron Age II. 


The debris in this level was composed of many 
small and large stones and coarse soil. 

While the various levels found in the area of the old trench were clearly 
defined, they were not distinguishable at the trial trench inside the gate area. 
Here, however, many large pieces of pottery, including a complete jar, were 
located beneath the foundation level; all were pre-Iron Age II. Needless to 
say, the area uncovered was insufficient nor was there any distinctive item 
found, to come to a firm conclusion as to the date of the enclosure. 


Fig. 5. Plan of the northern side 
of the gateway. 


THE POTTERY 
During a previous survey, Albright came to the conclusion that the site was 
inhabited from the Late Bronze Age to Iron Age II.* Y. Aharoni and Ruth 
Amiran found some sherds of the Early Bronze Age, many sherds from the 


* W.F. Albright: Researches of the School in Western Judea, BASOR, 15, 1924, p. 7. 
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Middle Bronze Age down to the Persian period, and some Hellenistic-Byzan- 
tine and Arab sherds.” However, we found no Hellenistic or Roman sherds, 
and only a small number of Persian, Byzantine and Arab ones. On the other 
hand, a large amount of Late Bronze and Iron Age II sherds were found scat- 
tered over the tell. 

An astonishing fact is that our finds included no specific piece of Philistine 
ware. Some might be Philistine in shape and material (cf. Pl. 27 B), but 
they have none of the characteristic decorations. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the area of Tel Nagila lay at least within the sphere of Philistine 
influence, so that we have an exceptional case here and perhaps an indication 
of differences within the Philistine culture; it may have come under Philistine 
influence after the disappearance of the characteristic Philistine ware.° 

Over the entire tell the ratio of the pottery of one period to another more 
ot less came up to expectations. But around and within the described enclosure 
the picture changed. Here a large number of Iron Age II ceramics were found, 
and beside them only a few Byzantine and a number of Arab pieces (perhaps 
from the tombs?), in a ratio of about seven to one. The Iron Age II sherds are 
mostly of the typical wheel-burnished type (cf. Pl. 27 B). Two disk bases of 
lamps deserve special mention; they are characteristic of the second half of 
Iron Age II. 


DATING AND INTERPRETATION 


On the basis of the pottery, the enclosure can be dated either Early Arab or 
Iron Age II. Iron Age II sherds found within and around the enclosure not 
only far exceeded in number those found outside this area, but also those of any 
other period. All considered, the late date seems highly improbable, and the 
early date (Iron Age II) is more plausible. 

Taking the walls as an Iron Age II fortification, the question arises of their 
comparative weakness, especially that of the outer wall.’ The walls are different 
from the strong casemate walls of the Solomonic cities. Instead, we think they 
tepresent the Negeb type of fortresses found during the last few years. For 


* The Tells of the Western Negev, BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 53-54 (Hebrew). 

* Oral suggestion of Prof. Mazar; cf. also B. Mazar (Maisler): The Excavations at Tell Qasile 
IEJ, 1, 1950-1951, p. 126, n. 13. 

7 It is possible that in future excavations the outer wall will emerge stronger than we were able, 
to determine; at no place so far uncovered was it more than 90 cm. 
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example, though the fortress at Horvat ‘Uza (Khirbet Ghazza)* is smaller in 
size and its outer wall much stronger (the usual Negeb type is still smaller’), 
there is a definite similarity in the general structure and building material, and 
especially in the relation of the outer and inner walls and the distance between 
them. Attention may also be drawn to Albright’s find of two parallel walls 
on Tell Beit Mirsim, which at the time he was unable to explain fully. There, 
outer and inner walls were stronger, but the distance between them was the 
same as at Tel Nagila (about 3.5 m.).'° This casemate wall may belong to 
the same pattern. 

Finally, a recently uncovered casemate wall in an Iron Age II stratum at Tel 
Gath (Tell Sheikh el-‘Areyni) may be considered. '' Unfortunately its outer wall 
is destroyed; but the inner wall, built of small field stones, measures 70-75 cm., 
the partitions about 50 cm., and the inner width is at least 3 m. Having seen 
both walls on the same day we were impressed by their similarity. 

These comparisons bring us to the conclusion that the casemate enclosure 
on Tel Nagila is an Israelite structure of the Iron Age II, perhaps of the eighth 
century B.C. It may be called a fortress, although possibly it served not only 
military purposes against an enemy in the west, but—as suggested by its size— 
it also offered refuge to men and cattle (cf. 2 Chron. xxvi, 10). 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is unique for an Iron Age II fortification to represent the last stage of a 
significant settlement. Even though sherds of later periods were found on the 
tell, the site apparently was never again occupied by a walled settlement or 
even by any kind of large structure; for the remains of the fortress, covering 
only a section of the surface, rise clearly atop the older strata. 

Although Tel Nagila is not mentioned very often in topographical literature, 
an identification of the site was offered twice. Once it was thought to be con- 
nected with Eglon. ” The only argument in favour of this proposal was a certain 
reminiscence of Eglon in the name of the tell. But this derivation is far-fetched, 


8 Y. Aharoni: The Negeb of Judah, JEJ, 8, 1958, p. 33. 

* M. Evenari, Y. Aharoni, L. Shanan and N. H. Tadmor: The Ancient Desert Agriculture of the 
Negev, JEJ, 8, 1958, p. 239. 

10 W. F. Albright: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, III, AASOR, 21-22, 1943, pp. 48-49. 

” Cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 259; ibid., 8, 1958, p. 275. 

12 Cf. F.-M. Abel: Géographie de la Palestine, 11. Paris, 1938, p. 311; J. Simons: The Geographical 
and Topographical Texts of the Old Testament. Leiden, 1959, p. 147. 
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ind najil is an Arabic plant name.’ Another suggestion, made by Abel, 
identified Tel Nagila with Dilean;'* but the Old Testament mentions Dilean 
only once (Joshua xv, 38), and it was probably a less significant place than 
Tel Nagila. 

On the other hand, the problem of Gath of the Philistines is still unsolved. 
Excavations at the so-called Tel Gath (Tell Sheikh el-‘Areyni) have shown, 
though not yet conclusively, that ‘the finds so far do not support the identi- 
fcation of the site with Gath of the Philistines.’ Later seasons have not 
altered this conclusion. Thus, the location of Gath as suggested by Albright'® 
and widely supported, cannot be upheld. 

An important contribution to the question of Gath has been made by Mazar, 
who in biblical and extra-biblical references sought to distinguish a northern 
Gath, near Ramle, from the southern Gath, the ‘Gath of the Philistines’ (Amos 
vi, 2)."’ Hence it became unnecessary to look for Gath in the north-eastern part 
of the Philistine plain where Tel Safit (Tell es-Safi) had repeatedly been identi- 
fed with Gath.'® Instead, Philistine Gath should be placed farther south, as 
indeed suggested by the stories of David’s relations with the king of Gath 
(especially 1 Sam. xxvii). 

Considering the region south of Tel Gath (Tell Sheikh el-“Areyni), the 
size of Tel Nagila is most remarkable in comparison with the sizes of other 
tells in the area; moreover, the existence of a Judean fortress of Iron Age II 
combined with the history of ‘Gath of the Philistines’ seems an important 
argument in favour of the identification of the tell.'® 

Reconstruction of this history is rather problematic. If Mazar’s assumption 
is correct, the significant references in 2 Kings xii, 17 and 2 Chron. xxvi, 6 
also refer to the northern Gath within the territory of Ashdod.”° In 1 and 2 
Samuel we find Gath as the powerful city of the Philistine pentapolis. David, 
persecuted by Saul, became a mercenary of the king of Gath, but probably 
did not spare him later during his wars against the western enemy of his king- 
dom. 1 Chron. xviii, 1 tells of David’s conquest of Gath and its territory, but 


™ K. Elliger: Josua in Judaa, PJB, 30, 1934, p. 66; Simons, op. cit. (above, n. 12), p. 147. 

4 Abel, op. cit. (above, n. 12), p. 305. 6 IEJ, 8, 1958, p. 276. 
 W. F. Albright: The Sites of Ekron, Gath and Libna, AASOR, 2-3, 1921-1922, p. 11. 

 B. Mazar: Gath and Gittaim, IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 227-235. 

“ K. Galling: Biblisches Reallexikon. Tibingen, 1937, pp. 170-171. 

” This identification was recently suggested by B. Mazar and Y. Aharoni, without discussing it 
in detail; cf. Aharoni, op. cit. (above, n. 8), p. 29. 3° Mazar, op. cit. (above, n. 17), p. 231. 
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this is apparently an unhistoric explanation of the obscure metaphor 7x7 any 
in 2 Sam. viii, 1 which the author of Chronicles already did not understand, 
But possibly ~as happened repeatedly — David simply brought the king 
under his influence, allowing him to retain his kingship, as the sovereignty 
of Gath still seems to be attested to in the first years of Solomon’s reign 
(1 Kings ii, 39-40). 

Subsequently, information concerning Gath becomes sparse, and it is next 
mentioned in Rehoboam’s system of fortified cities (2 Chron. xi, 5-12). There 
is reason to suppose that this fortified city was Gath of the Philistines. It 
must, therefore, be assumed that Gath — by whatever means — was incorpo- 
rated in the territory of the kingdom of Judah at the end of Solomon’s reign 
or in the beginning of that of Rehoboam. 

In the following two centuries Gath was apparently not always under Ju- 
dean control. Then, in the middle of the eighth century, war and destruction 
befell it for the last time (cf. Amos vi, 2). With this event the history of Gath 
as a centre of Philistine power came to an end. It is possible to interpret 
Amos vi, 2 as meaning that the destruction of ‘Gath of the Philistines’ (as 
well as the Syrian kingdoms of Calneh and Hamath —cf. Isa. x, 9) is used 
against Jerusalem and Samaria as a warning of the logical end of a mighty 
but disobedient state. Obviously the text refers to an occurrence in the recent 
past, but the event itself is not recorded. 

In any case, it is certain that Gath did not exist as a city after its destruction 
in the eighth century. In their announcements Amos, and after him Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah, and Zechariah record the names of Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, and 
Ekron, but the name of Gath is never mentioned again (Amos i, 6-8; Jer. xxv, 
20; Zeph. ii, 4; Zech. ix, 5). 

The historical, archaeological, and literary evidence, together with the 
discovery of the fortress at Tel Nagila, appear to complement each other. 
History records destruction; the remains of a Judean fortress point to the 
catastrophe of a large settlement—both in the eighth century. Topograph- 
ical evidence indicates Gath to be located in this area. The identification of 
‘Gath of the Philistines’ with Tel Nagila seems therefore plausible. 
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On Two Bronze Figurines 
with Plumed Helmets from the 
Louvre Collection” 


ORA NEGBI 


Department of Antiquities 


SEVERAL Syrian bronze figurines from the Louvre, some of them previously 
unknown, have been published by Prof. Parrot." They date from the second 
millennium B.C. 

The main difficulty in dating most of the Syrian and Palestinian bronze 
figurines of the second millennium B.C. is the fact that their provenance and 
context are unknown. By comparing the style and technique of the few bronzes 
found in reliable archaeological contexts, we may perhaps obtain clues to the 
date of many bronzes of unknown origin.” 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to date two of these bronzes: 

(a) ‘Dieu aux plumes d’autruche’. 

(b) ‘Dieu combattant’. 


(a) Diew aux plumes d’autruche(AO 20182) .This is the figurine of a male deity 
(Fig. 1)° interpreted by Parrot as a chariot driver belonging to the second half 
of the second millennium B.c.‘ 

In style and technique this figurine can be connected with a group of eight 
similar Syrian figurines. The group itself is characterized by a flat, fan-like 
crown (shown by the Louvre example to represent a feather crown), a short 


* This paper is part of a Ph. D. thesis to be submitted to the Senate of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. The writer is especially indebted to Prof. N. Avigad for his encouragement and suggestions. 
* A. Parrot: Le Musée du Louvre et la Bible (Cahiers d’archéologie biblique, 9). Neuchatel et Paris, 
1957; idem: Acquisitions et inédits du Musée du Louvre, 7: Figurines divines, Syria, 35, 1958, pp. 
163-169. ? See D. P. Hansen: 
A Bronze in the Semitic Museum of Havard University, BASOR, 146, 1957, pp. 13-19. 

" H. Bossert: Altsyrien. Tiibingen, 1951, p. 179, No. 584; Parrot, op. cit. (above, n. 1, 1957), Fig. 42, 
p. 74; idem, op. cit. (above, n. 1, 1958), Fig. 1 (left), Pl. IX, pp. 163-166. 

* Ibid., pp. 164, 167. 
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belted skirt, and a torque. The hands are stretched forward and the flat body 
is often coated with sheets of precious metal. 

Fora long time these figurines were considered forgeries. Barnett, investigat- 
ing one of the group in the British Museum (B. M. 12045 — Fig. 2),° was ableto 
prove its authenticity, but unable to reach any conclusions concerning its 
date. Porada, taking into account parallels found on Cappadocian tablets, 
placed it in the first quarter of the second millennium B.c. (not later than the 
eighteenth century).° A second figurine, probably from the area of Hamma 
and now in the Damascus Museum,was dated by Parrot to 1660-1400 B.c.’ 


The remaining six bronzes,* to be found in various museums in Poland (Fig.3) 


and Russia, probably represent three pairs. Porada has shown that the two 
members of each pair were cast in the same mould.* 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 2. National Museum 
British Museum No. 12045. of Warsaw No. 32426. 
After Barnett (see n.5). After Porada (see n.8). 


* R. D. Barnett: Some Syrian Bronzes, British Museum Quarterly, 9, 1934, p. 47, Pl. XIV:1-2. 

* Edith Porada: The Warrior with Plumed Helmet, a Study of Syro-Cappadocian Cylinder-seals and 
Bronze Figurines, Berytus, 7, 1942, p. 59, Pl. VIII:7, 8. 

* A. Parrot: Acquisitions et inédits du Musée du Louvre, 2: Bronzes syriens, Syria, 29, 1952, p.A9, Fig. 8. 


* Bossert, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p.. 177, No. 575; Porada, op. cit. (above, n. 6), Pl. VIII:6, p. 57. 
* Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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The eight figurines of this group, described by Porada as “Warriors with 
Plumed Helmets’, are entirely lacking in stratigraphical or archaeological data. 
She found some chronological clues by comparing them with certain impres- 
sions of cylinder-seals found on Cappadocian tablets, dated approximately 
1900 B.c.'° Hansen came to the same conclusion after comparing the style 
and technique of this group with those of other groups of the Middle Bronze 
Age ITA." 

Once it is agreed that the ‘dieu aux plumes’ from the Louvre belongs to the 
group of the “Warriors with Plumed Helmets’, additional support for the dating 
of Porada and Hansen can be mobilized. 

The ‘dieu aux plumes’ is accompanied by a female counterpart (AO 20183) 
holding a carinated bronze bowl, also published by Parrot. '* Pottery bowls of 
the same type are well known in Syria and Palestine during the Middle Bronze 
Age II A and B. Since their metal prototypes in Syria and Anatolia have already 
been dated more or less accurately ,'* the bow] in the hand of the female figurine 
can be placed in the Middle Bronze Age II A. This provides a chronological 
clue to the pair of figurines from the Louvre and thus to the entire group of 
‘Warriors with Plumed Helmets’. If so, the date fixed by Parrot to the ‘dieu 
aux plumes’ is too low and should be raised to the first quarter of the second 
millennium B.C. 

The ‘Warriors’ are very similar to certain other Syrian figurines which we 
know as the ‘Simiriyan’ group. Typical of this group, but not found in the ‘War- 
tiors’ group, is a spike or single horn, rising infront of the flat, fan-like feather 
crown. Both hands are frequently holding some weapons, and the legs are 
attached to a mushroom-shaped base. 

The date of the ‘Simiriyan’ group is established with more certainty, as one 
of its figurines (Fig.4)'* from Tell Simiriyan was found in a Middle Bronze 
Age Il context. Parrot proposed to lower its date to 1660-1400 B.c.,"° but 


* Ibid., p. 61. ™ Hansen, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 16, 18. 
* Parrot, op. cit. (above, n. 1, 1957), Fig. 42, p. 74; idem, op. cit. (above, n. 1, 1958), Fig. 1 (right), 
X. 


* On carinated bowls in Tell Beit Mirsim, stratum G and their metal prototypes in the North, see: 
W.F. Albright: The Excavations of Tell Beit Mirsim, I, AASOR, 12, 1932, $20, pp. 14-15. On the 
correct date of stratum G (MB II A), see idem: TBM, II, AASOR, 17, 1938, p. 17. 

“ R. J. Braidwood: Report on two Sondages on the Coast of Syria, South of Tartous, Syria, 21, 1940, 
Pl. XXVI, pp. 212, 214; Bossert, op. cit. (above, n.3), p. 187, Nos. 610, 611; C. F. A. Schaeffer: 
Stratigraphie comparée. London, 1948, §30, pp. 46-48, Fig. 7. 

* Parrot, op. cit. (above, n. 7), p. 49. 
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Hansen, supporting the date of the excavator, raised it back to Middle Bronze 
Age II B.'° Consideration of the type of axe'” which the figurine holds in its 
right hand strengthens Hansen’s reasoning. There is an unidentified object in 
its left hand which can be interpreted as a symbol of lightning or thunderbolt, 

Several other figurines of unknown context are included in the ‘Simiriyan’ 
group, four of them from the Orontes Valley. One, now in the Museum of 
Aleppo, holds an axe of the same type in its right hand and the same unidenti- 
fied weapon in its left."* The other one (Fig.5)'® holds what is probably a 
curved sword”® of a type contemporary with the axe of the Tell Simiriyan 
figurine; it thus fits well into our chronological pattern. The other two have 


o 
{ 
Fig. 5. 
Fig. 4. Tell Simiriyan figurine. Orontes Valley figurine. Fig. 6. North Syrian figurine. 
After Schaeffer (see n. 14). After Porada (see n. 19). After Schaeffer (see n. 25). 


* Hansen, op. cit. (above, n.2), p. 17, n. 21. 

* R. Maxwell-Hyslop: Western Asiatic Shaft-Hole Axes, Iraq, 11, 1948, type B1, pp. 117-118. 

* Parrot, op. cit. (above, n. 7), p. 47, Fig. 5; R.S. Ronzevalle: Bronze libanais, Mélanges de I'Uni- 
versité Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 19, 1935, Pl. VIII:3. 

* L. Speleers: Deux figurines syro-hittites, Syria, 3, 1922, p. 135, Pl. XXVII; Parrot, op. cit. (above, 
n.7), p. 48, Fig.9; Porada, op. cit. (above, n.6), Pl. VIII:4, 5, pp. 58, 59; Ronzevalle, op. cit. 
(above, n. 18), Pl. VIII:1, 2. 

* According to Y. Yadin, this is probably a curved sword of the well-known type of Byblos, dating 
to the Middle Bronze Age II. 
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no weapons (they are probably lost or broken).”' Two other figurines of this 
group from the vicinity of Homs are now in the Brussels Museum. One has 
a torque on its neck and a dagger in its belt;”* the other is unarmed.”° 

Hansen’s suggestion that this group should include a figurine from stratum 
XI of Megiddo, contemporary with the Tell Simiriyan figurine,”* cannot be 
accepted with certainty, because of its bad condition which does not enable 
us to distinguish details. On the other hand another figurine from northern 
Syria (Fig.6)°° is definitely to be included in the ‘Simiriyan’ group. It is char- 
acterized by the same frontal spike or horn (although its plumed helmet is 
missing, probably broken), and the same belted skirt and flat body; its feet 
too are resting on a similar mushroom-shaped base. The two broken hands 
were certainly stretched forward like those of the figurines of the ‘Simiriyan’ 
group. 

Porada suggests very convincingly that the date of the ‘Simiriyan’ group 
should be raised to the Middle Bronze Age II A; her suggestion is based on 
the appearance of similar deities in cylinder-seal impressions found on several 
Cappadocian tablets of the nineteenth to eighteenth centuries B.c.”° The deities 
represented in these impressions have the same feather crown, the same 
spike or horn, the same belted dress and even the same types of weapons (an 
axe and probably a curved sword).”’ Even Hansen, who is inclined to date 
the ‘Simiriyan’ group to the Middle Bronze Age II B, admits that the date-span 
for the ‘Simiriyan’ group is quite broad.”® 

In the light of the chronological data, the Cappadocian tablets refer us to 
the nineteenth or eighteenth centuries B.C., while the stratified figurine from 
Tell Simiriyan refers us to the eighteenth or seventeenth centuries B.C. For the 
time being, therefore, the ‘Simiriyan’ group has to be placed between the nine- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries B.C. It is as yet impossible to decide whether 


* Speleers, op. cit. (above, n. 19), Pls. XXVII (right), XXVIII (right). 

* Ibid., Pl. XXVIII, p. 135; Parrot, op. cit. (above, n. 7), p. 47, Fig. 6; Bossert, op. cit. (above, n. 3), 
p. 183, No. 598; R. Dussaud: L’ Art phénicien du Ile millénaire. Paris, 1949, Fig. 32, pp. 63-64. 

* Speleers, op. cit. (above, n. 19), Pl. XXVII (left), pp. 136-137. 

* Hansen, op.cit. (above, n.2), p.17, n.20; G. Loud: Megiddo, Il. Chicago, 1948, Pl. 234:14. 
* C.F.A. Schaeffer: Ugaritica, 11. Paris, 1949, §37, Fig. 34. 

* Porada, op. cit. (above, n. 6), p. 56. 

* Ibid., Pl. VIII:1, 3; E. Porada: Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals, The Collection of Pierpont 
Morgan Library, 1. Washington, 1948, p. 123, No. 935. 

™ Hansen, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 17-18. 
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the ‘Simiriyan’ group is contemporary with the ‘Warriors with Plumed 
Helmets’ or a derived type from a later period. 


(b) Dieu combattant (AO 20285). This figurine, representing a male deity 
(Fig. 7), is dated by Parrot to the middle of the second millennium B.c., 
although its archaeological context is unknown.”® 

It has many details in common with the bronzes of the ‘Simiriyan’ group: 
a fan-like crown (which Parrot describes as a stylization of a kind of feather 
crown), a frontal spike or horn (here closely attached to the feather crown), 
and a belted skirt. 

The two outstanding differences are the upraised hand and the more devel- 
oped technique of casting. The upraised hand is very frequently found in 
several groups of round-modelled figurines from Syria and Palestine dating from 


Fig. 7. Dieu combattant’. After Parrot (see n. 29, 1958). 


Fig. 8. Figurine from Tortosa (AO 11188), 
After Parrot (see n. 1, 1957, Fig. 21). 


* Parrot, op. cit. (above, n.1, 1957), Pl. Il, Fig. 26; idem, op. cit. (above, n.1, 1958), Fig. 2, 
Pl. XI, pp. 167-169. 
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the Late Bronze Age (the so-called ‘Reshefs’ and other related groups). Most 
of them are known to have developed from Middle Bronze Age II prototypes.°° 
The ‘dieu combattant’, like other groups of the Late Bronze Age, has its pro- 
totypes in the Middle Bronze Age II, namely the ‘Simiriyan’ group. 

Although for the time being it is unique, it is very closely related to two 
well-known figurines from Tortosa*' dating from the fourteenth century B.C. 
(Fig. 8).°* The high conical spikes or helmets of the “Tortosa’ group were 
probably inspired by figurines of the ‘dieu combattant’ type; the feather crown, 
however, was discarded, and only the frontal spike was left to develop into a 
high conical helmet. 

If the above assumptions are correct, one would be justified in placing the 
‘dieu combattant’ in an earlier age than the ‘Tortosa’ group. A reasonable 
conclusion would be the Late Bronze Age I—later than its Middle Bronze 
Age II prototypes, but earlier than its Late Bronze Age II descendants. 


To sum up, the following tentative chronological sequence is suggested : 


Middle Bronze II A: The “Warriors with Plumed Helmet’ group 


and the figurine of the ‘dieu aux plumes’. 
Middle Bronze Il A-B: The ‘Simiriyan’ group. 
Late Bronze I: The figurine of the ‘dieu combattant’. 


Late Bronze II: The ‘Tortosa’ group. 


* On the date of the ‘Reshefs’ and related groups from the Late Bronze Age, and the gap between 
them and their Middle Age II prototypes, see Hansen, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 19. 

® Bossert, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 177, Nos. 579, 580; Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 22), p. 54, Figs, 
20, 21 (Louvre Nos. AO 1464, AO 11188). 

* Hansen, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 18. 
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A Greek Inscription from Acre 


Y. H. LANDAU 


Department of Antiquities 


Tue Greek inscri ption' which forms the subject of the present note was found 
at Acre in circumstances for the following brief account of which I am 
obliged to Dr. S. Applebaum, who excavated the site on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities: 

‘The inscribed stone was recovered on the edge of the north-west founda- 
tion trench of the post-office basement constructed in June 1959 on the 
north side of Rehov Ben-‘Ammi. The point is 70 m. east-south-east of the 
crossing point of that street and Rehov Yehoshaphat. The same construction 
work yielded various decorative stones and architectural fragments and, im- 
mediately to the south and south-west of the basement, Roman buildings, 
which overlay a Hellenistic structure of temple-like character (‘K’). As the 
present inscription was found north of the structure’s entrance, it may have 
been associated with an altar at this point connected with the supposed shrine. 
My consideration of the material which will help to date building ‘K’ is not 
yet concluded, but it seems not to have been built before the second century 
B.C. and may have been destroyed by the late Hellenistic or Roman period.’ 

The inscription is incised on a marble slab measuring about 53 X27X10cm., 
which seems originally to have been inserted into a wall (Pl. 28A).The back of 
the slab is unworked, the four edges are roughly smoothed, and only the right 
side of the upper edge is thoroughly polished to a length of 12 cm., the rest 
of this edge being cut out to a depth of about 1 cm. At the left end this cutting 
has removed still more of the slab, damaging some of the first letters of the 
inscription. The slab was found broken into two pieces, and about eight let- 
ters in line 4 of the inscription have been rendered illegible by the break; an 
uninscribed fragment of the upper right end of the slab is missing. The inscrip- 


* Archaeological Museum of the Israel Department of Antiquities, No. 59-35.—The author 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. H. Ben-Menahem, Director General of the 
Ministry of Posts, and Dr. Z. Goldmann, Director of the Acre Municipal Museum, for their kind 
help in securing the stone. 
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PFE TOY KAAS INIKOY 
TAN SN $ MA 
TIAMMAT EYE TANAYNAMEQN 
ANOAEAEIMMENSL SE kKA{ETITANTOTAN 


QT API 


Fig. 1. The inscription. (Drawn by B. Engelhard) 


tion (Fig. 1) records a dedication to Zeus the Saviour by the chief secretary 
of the army and governor of the district, in honour of King Antiochos (?) son 
of King Demetrios (?) and his Queen Kleopatra Thea. The royal names and 
some of the royal titles were later deleted, but the erasure was done partly by 
striking the stone with some sharp instrument, and partly by adding to some 
letters confusing lines, which left some of them more or less readable. The 
height of the letters of the first seven lines is from 1 to 1.5 cm., of line 8 from 
2.2 to 2.8 cm. 

The lettering is not done carefully: a letter is omitted in line 1; a possible 
dittography of three letters occurs in line 4; the height and shape of the same 
and similar letters of the alphabet varies (cf., e.g., AA in the middle of line 1; 
the double A in the second word of line 2; the double M in line 7, where the 
second M is misshapen); the H of line 8 has a double cross-bar; some letters : 
have lines only superficially scratched in. The middle bar of E is sometimes 
set apart. There are no apices. The shape of the letters A,K,M,M,= and the 
general character of the lettering seem to point to some date in the second or 
first century B.C. 
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The inscription reads: 


‘Ymé(p) pe yaAou =[[@tFpoc(?)]] 
Evepyétou KadAivixou tod éy 
2wthpog Meyiotou kal 
{e.¢} Evetpi[alc [...0..a]Siav 
[[..-€.|]¢ TOV Kai 

Suvauewv 

Kai Eni TOV TOTWV 


Ari ZwrApr 


Fo(r) the Great King A[[n]]tio[[chos]] S[[oter (2)]] 
Euergetes Kallinikos, son of the King 

[[Demetr] ios the Greatest Soter (Saviour), and Queen 
[[Kleopa]]+[[r]]a Thea...) Eueteri[[a]]: ........dion (2) 
[[(son) of(?).....]], of the First Friends (of the King ) and 
[ch ] ie[ f ] Secretary of the Forces 

and who is left also in charge of the region 


To Zeus the Saviour 


Line 1: What remains of the first letters excludes a reading #t(ouc) e’. The 
omitted P was possibly added above the line, where the edge of the stone is now 
broken away. For another instance of careless writing, see line 4. The name of 
the king is erased, but what remains of the first letters excludes any Seleucid 
royal name but that of Antiochos, after which some royal title is to be expect- 
ed, and as the = is rather clearly visible, no other restoration seems probable 
but that of the title Soter. 


Line 3: The restoration of the name of Demetrios seems certain, as the ending 
—tov and the few visible traces of other letters do not fit any other of the few 
pertinent royal names. 


Line 4: The superfluous three (or perhaps four) letters — possibly a dittography 
(Geac {e[a]¢} )—show, together with the omitted P in the first word of line 1, 
how carelessly the inscription was executed. 
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The letters following the royal titles of the queen and preceding —d{av are 
mutilated by the fracture of the stone. It seems unlikely that one should 
restore something like [&vé@nxe, &véotnoE, or &vEKTiGE] Aiwv, because as 
far as we can see there does not seem to have been an E before the A and 
indeed scarcely any at all among the damaged letters; what is left of these 
letters seems to exclude also a restoration [€x tOv{.a} ]idiov/[[...ev]]¢ 
which would furthermore mean that no patronym was affixed to the name of 
the dedicator. It may be supposed, therefore, that the letters obliterated by 
the fracture of the stone contained the beginning of the name of the army 
chief secretary, which ended in -dion. 


Line 5: What seems to be the name of the father of the dedicator (?) or possibly 
his place of origin has carelessly been erased together with the name of the 
queen in the line above. 


The inscription mentions the ‘Great King’ A[[n]]tio[[chos]] S|[oter(?)]] Euer- 
getes Kallinikos, son of King [[Demetr]]ios Soter Megistos and Queen 
|[Kleopa]]t[[r]]a Thea Eueteria; grammatically, the queen may be either the 
mother of the king or his wife and as such honoured together with her hus- 
band; she is identified by her epitheta as Kleopatra Thea, wife of Alexander I 
Balas, Demetrios If Nikator, and Antiochos VII Sidetes, and mother of An- 
tiochos VI, Antiochos VIII Grypos and Antiochos IX Kyzikenos. The king 
mentioned in our inscription must be one of these, and an Antiochos son of 
Demetrios. Therefore, Demetrios III (96-88 B.c.), the only ruler known to 
have been styled Euergetes Kallinikos, Kleopatra’s grandson, is excluded,” 
as is also her son by Alexander Balas, Antiochos VI Epiphanes Dionysos. We 
have to choose between Antiochos VIII Grypos, son of Demetrios II Nikator 
and Kleopatra Thea, and Antiochos VII Sidetes, son of Demetrios I Soter and 
husband of Kleopatra Thea. 

Antiochos VIII Grypos bore the titles Epiphanes Philometor (which he 
did not relinquish after putting an end to the life of his mother) Kallinikos. 


‘His and his father’s names, Demetrios and Antiochos, could not have been inverted. Further- 
more his father Antiochos VIII would certainly not have been called Soter Megistos. His mother 
was Tryphaina; Kleopatra was her additional name only; the titles Oc& Evetnpia certainly do not 
belong to her (cf. W. Dittenberger: Orientis graeci inscriptiones selectae, 1. Leipzig, 1903, Nos. 182,1.1, 
183, 1. 2). 
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Thus, at least one of the two titles would be mentioned in the inscription, 
while Euergetes could be interpreted as a locally added acclamatory title. His 
father, Demetrios II, however, had definitely not the title Soter, and could } 
therefore not be mentioned as Soter Megistos; his titles were Philadelphos | 
Nikator Theos.*® Furthermore, the last word in line 1, which must be one of } 
the titles of the king, can certainly not be read Epiphanes (a title which could , 
be omitted) or Philometor— indeed, the reading S|[oter]] seems to be nearly 
certain. 

We are left with Antiochos VII Sidetes. On the coins he appears as Euer- 
getes, while Josephus styles him Soter,* which seems in any case, as stated, ) 
the only possible restoration of the last word in line 1 of the inscription; so 
we have here the first epigraphical testimony to this title of Antiochos VII. 
Remarkable here is the differentiation between his title Soter, which was one 
of his several epitheta, and that of his father Demetrios I, the Soter par excel. 
lence, who is given the unusual and solemn designation Zwtip Méytotos,” 
The acclamation Eusebes, bestowed on him by the Jews when, after defeating 
them, he showed respect for their religion,° is of course not to be expected in 
our inscription. As ‘Great King’, Antiochos Sidetes was acclaimed after his 
victory over the Parthians in 130 B.C.’ The inscription is, accordingly, to be 
dated between this date and Sidetes’ death in the spring of the year 129 B.c. 
The further title Kallinikos, which is found here for the first time, could have 


* Thus Antiochos VIII could be assumed to be the king in question only if ty BaoiAtws could be 
interpreted as ‘hailing from the king’, i.e. Demetrios I Soter (his grandfather); but such an in. 
terpretation is wholly unwarranted. The only other Antiochos who is a descendant of Demetrios I 
and Kleopatra Thea and bears one of the two titles is Antiochos XII Epiphanes Philopator 
Kallinikos (Dionysos), who is certainly to be excluded. Antiochos VIII is furthermore excluded 
by the omission of the name of his queen, either Tryphaina or Selene. 

* Ant., XIII, 222, 271. 

* Really no other parallel to this extraordinary title is known than the Byzantine péyiotos evepyétns 
for an emperor of the seventh century (B. P. Grenfell & A.S. Hunt: The Amberst Papyri, ll. 
London, 1901, No. 151). The rare instances of néyas (utyiotos) as attribute for a ruler are of course 
not pertinent: when it was announced in 88 B.C. to the loyal inhabitants of Pathyris that 
Prolemaios Lathyros in person was approaching while his general prepared the onslaught on the 
rebels of Thebes, the king’s majesty was enhanced by mentioning him as péyiotos Seds Zwrip 
Baorres (U. Wilcken: Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 2. Leipzig & Berlin, 1912, 
No. 12); cf. also from a dedication to Isis: Umép Mrodeuciou Emipavots peydAou evyapiotou 
(Supplementum epigraphicum graecum, 14, 1957, No. 880). 

* Ant. XIII, 244, cf. VII, 393. 

7 Justinus, XXXVIII, 10: 6: Antiochus tribus proeliis victor cum Babylcniam occupasset, magnus 
haberi coepit; cf. Dittenberger, op. cit. (above, n. 2), Nos. 255 and 256, which mention Antiochos IX 
Kyzikenos, son of ptyas *Avtioxos. 
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been bestowed on this king after his victories over Tryphon (139-138 B.c.), 
over Johannes Hyrkanos (134 B.c.), or over the Parthians (130 B.c.). The 
titles Soter (see above) and Kallinikos do not appear on the coins, and the 
question is whether they belonged to Sidetes’ official nomenclature or were 
local and possibly temporal acclamations: 

(1) If these titles were assumed by Sidetes himself and were therefore official, 
it would follow that none of the coins, at least of his last year (if the titles 
Soter and Kallinikos were added only then), gives his full official title;® 

(2) If, however, the coins prove these names to be unofficial, there would 
be here the first instance of a very high army official honouring the king by 
such titles. The epigraphical material hitherto known suggested the rule, laid 
down by Bickermann in 1938,” that the king, his courtiers, and the army 
would use only the official royal titles which the king had assumed himself. 

Without excluding the first possibility, it might be pointed out that the 
special status of Prolemais could possibly have justified the use by the gover- 
nor and chief secretary of the army of locally used acclamations, even if such 
usage was not warranted by the established rules of protocol. 

While the dating of the inscription in 130 or 129 B.C. and the identifica- 
tion of its royal names with Antiochos VII Sidetes, his queen Kleopatra Thea, 
and his father Demetrios I Soter seem to be inevitable, there remains one 
difficulty: to date the erasure of these three names, more especially the erasure 
of the name of Demetrios I, the common ancestor of all the rival Seleucids, 
who were thereafter in possession of Acre. The earliest date theoretically possib- 
leis about 106 B.c., when the hold of Antiochos IX on Acre ended; but there 
is not the least proof for animosity against the Seleucids in Acre then or in 
the following years, if we exclude the short interim of 104 or 103 B.C. asa 
time of possible anti-Seleucid sentiments, when Zoilos, the tyrant of Dora 
and Straton’s Tower, tried to come to the rescue of Acre against Alexander 
Jannaios, only to be superseded by Ptolemaios Lathyros and Kleopatra, the 
champions of the rival Seleucids Antiochos IX and Antiochos VIII. The 
Seleucid names could have been erased under Aretas III (83-72 B.c.)—if he 
was in possession of Acre, which is not known. The only event which certainly 
could have led to the erasure of these names took place 60 years after the 


"Cf. E. Bickermann: Les Institutions des Séleucides. Paris, 1938, pp. 241-242, who shows that even 
the mints of Antiochia and Prolemais did not use the full titles of Antiochos VIII Grypos. 
’ Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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dedication of the inscription, when Tigranes in 70 B.C. took the town from 
Selene, who held it for her sons Antiochos XIII Asiaticus and his brother, 
great-grandsons of Antiochos Sidetes. 


The name of the dedicator is unreadable. While the title ypaypateds tay 
Suvapewv is well known for the Ptolemaic army, the title dpytypappated: 
tic SuvapEws has so far been found only once, with reference to the Seleucid 
army; © our inscription now provides the second instance. It has, indeed, been 
suggested that yp.t.6. was the title of the secretary of each army corps," 
if it was not the title of the secretary of the whole army, we must suppose 
that in each Hellenistic army every corps had its secretary, and that all of 
them were headed by a chief secretary. 

We should, however, take into account that the slight evidence so far 
available allows of no indisputable conclusions: a new inscription or papyrus 
may turn up, mentioning an indubitable chief secretary of the whole army of 
the Prolemaic empire and settling the question whether his title was ypau. 
pateds”” or &pytypappateds Suvauewv like that of his Seleucid col- 
league. 

On the other hand, the possibility cannot be ruled out that in the Seleucid 
army the secretaries of the single army corps—whom so far no inscription 
records — had each the title &pytyp. t. 8. (to distinguish them from the lesser 


© Polybius, V, 54: 12; cf. below, n. 16. The Polybian tis 5. instead of tv 8. does not seem to have 
any significance. 
Schulthess, s.v. apud Pauly-Wissowa: Real-Encjclopadie d. classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
VII, 2. Stuttgart, 1912, col. 1777, who does not, however, even mention the title épxryp. t.5.! His sup- 
position can be supported by the following instances: yp.t. év wepi “EAepavtivny (sci/. 6, 
(250 or 146 of 135 B.C.: F. Preisigke-F. Bilabel-E. Kiessling: Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten, V. Wiesbaden, 1955, No. 8379, Il. 2-4); émotétns x. yp. t. 8. (scl. of the forces stationed 
in Cyprus; shortly after 157/6 B.C: Dittenberger, op. cit. [above, n. 2], No. 154); tis 
vijcov ypappateias T. 6. (between 142 and 132, or 124 and 117 B.C.: sbid., No. 155). 
It may be added: 6 yp. t. Kata K. Onpalv “Apowény tiv év 
paxipav x. olkév[opjos (under Prolemaios Philometor; 181-146 B.C.: ibid., No. 102). 
The other instances known to us seem not to be conclusive: apxicwparouaAdg x. yp. 7. 5. (Alexandria, 
157 B.C.: U. Wilcken: Urkunden der Ptolemaerzeit,1. Berlin & Leipzig,1922, No. 14,1.94f.,1. 117 f.); 
ovyyevis x. yp. t. &. (Alexandria, 80/51 B.C. or somewhat later: Agyptische Urkunden aus d. kgl. Museen 
zu Berlin: Griechische Urkunden, 1V, 12, bearbeitet v. W. Schubart. Berlin, 1912, No. 1190, 1.1). Cf. 
also n. 12. 
** The two last instances mentioned above, n. 11, could refer to such high up army chief secreta- 
ries, and the high rank of ovyyevis in the late Ptolemaic inscription from Alexandria could pos- 
sibly lend strength to such a supposition. 
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ynit secretaries, the ypappateic taypatov etc.). Such an explanation, 
although not very probable, could be suggested by the lesser rank of the chief 
secretary of our inscription, who is tOv Tp@tav piAwv only,'* while in the 
late Ptolemaic inscription, quoted at the end of n. 11, a Ptolemaic yp.t. 6. is 
avy 

An army chief secretary could, in addition to this office, be appointed 
(military) governor, either under the ordinary title of émot&ty¢,"* or—as 
our inscription seems to indicate by the designation &modeAetupévos  — 
temporarily without a fixed title. 

It may be assumed that Antiochos Sidetes, when he set out in 130 B.C. on 
his expedition against the Parthians, appointed military governors for the 
time of his absence, and among them the chief secretary of the army, the dedi- 
cator of our inscription, for the coastal district around Acre. In a comparable 
situation Antiochos III appointed (&néAtne, in 220 B.C. oTpa- 
myol of Media, Susiana, and kata thv’E pubpav 
forthe last-named governorship the SuvapEews Tychon 
—when he had suppressed a rebellion and prepared a war for the reconquest 
of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. 

It is not improbable that the army chief secretary and governor was 
prompted to make a dedication to Zeus Saviour by some military or political 


" Which in Egypt is sometimes the rank even of a lesser military secretary, cf. below, n. 14. 

“ Like the somewhat less important army secretary Apollodoros under Ptolemaios Physkon: tév 
pidwv, K. yp. KaToiKwv (Dittenberger, op. cit. [above, n. 2], No. 128); ac- 
cordingly, Lebronne has restored this title in (Ze )Aevxou 100 [émorérou sc. of Cyprus «.] yp. 7. 5. (ébid., 
No. 154). 

4 An appointment indicated by this term is known in a late Ptolemaic copy of a decree from 
216/215 B.C.: unvvew tov BouAdpevov trepi [év Kai tis 
(es ist der zeitweilige Stadtkommandant’: Schubart) tov avtov--- (Agypt. Urk. aus 
4. Staatl. Museen zu Berlin: Griech. Urk., Papyri u. Ostraka d. Ptolemderzeit, bearb. v. W. Schubart 
u. E. Kithn. Berlin, 1922, Nr. 1212—P. 11311), and more discernibly in Polybius, V, 39: mpocyovtes 
& kai ouvtuxovtes (scil. Kleomenes and his friends, in 219 B.C.) Emi tis 
where Plutarch: Cleomenes, XX XVII, 822, uses the expression pvAdcowv Thy ToAW— 
which appointment, if temporary, was evidently connected with Ptolemaios’ IV departure from 
Alexandria. It may be mentioned in parenthesis that &troAcAeippévor Eri tav tétreov was also used as 
atechnical term in quite a different sense to mean the dependents of a soldier left behind when 
he was transferred to another station (cf. M. Holleaux: Etudes d’épigraphie et d’hist. grecques, Il. 
Paris, 1942, pp. 16 ff.). 

Polybius, V, 54: 12 (cf. above, n. 10): Atoyévnv otpatnydv arréArme MnBias 
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event—perhaps his king’s victory over the Parthians—and it may even be 
that it was the same event that earned Sidetes the title Saviour. 


CONCLUSION 


The dedicatory inscription almost certainly mentions Antiochos VII Sidetes, 
adding three royal epitheta to his name: one known from the coinage 
(Euergetes), one used by Josephus (Soter), and one hitherto unknown (Kal- 
linikos), and enhancing the official title of his father Demetrios 1—Soter—by 
the most unusual addition ‘Greatest’. The dedicator was &pytypappateds 
tOv SuvapyEe@v—the second known instance (the first epigraphical one) of 
this Seleucid title, whose relation to the Ptolemaic ypayyateds tv dSuvée- 
wewv needs further clarification. He was simultaneously appointed governor 
of the Acre coastal district, possibly for the duration of Sidetes’ absence on his 
Parthian campaign. The dedication probably dates from the six months 
between Sidetes’ victory over the Parthians in 130 B.C. and his death in the 
spring of the following year. 
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Nabatean Inscriptions 
from ‘Avdat (Oboda)’ 


A. NEGEV 


Wuen the ruins of ‘Avdat (ancient Oboda) were cleared under the direction 
of the author’ on behalf of the Government Department for Landscaping and 
the Preservation of Historic Sites, more than two score Nabatean inscriptions 
were discovered. 

The inscriptions fall into three main classes: (a) dedications engraved on 
marble or on building stcne, most of which were found in the western part 
of the acropolis of ‘Avdat, where a Nabatean temple is supposed to have 
stood; (b) inscriptions on large stone objects, found mainly in the tributary 
gulleys of the ‘Avdat Valley; fragments of two such stones were found in the 
large courtyard of the Byzantine citadel, certainly not in situ; (c) inscriptions 
on small finds discovered in the acropolis area, in city dump No. 1, and in 
the Nabatean potters’ workshop. 


No.1. White marble, trapezoid shape (PI. 28B). Length 28 cm.; height 4 cm.; 
height of letters 10-18 mm.; found in the ruins of the staircase tower 
leading to the acropolis. To judge from the pottery and a large hoard of 
bronze figurines found in this locus, the entrance is to be dated to the last 
phase of the Nabatean city, i.e. shortly before A.D. 106. 


‘Obodat and Phasa’el and Sa‘udat the sons of Haretat 


nay —n. pr. m.; this name was mostly confined to descendants of the 
Nabatean royal family and was very seldom used by commoners.” 


* Published in Hebrew in B/JES, 25, 1961, pp. 129-142. 

1 The author wishes to express his gratitude to Prof. M. Avi-Yonah for his permission to pub- 
lish here also those inscriptions which were found in the course of the first season of excavations 
conducted under his supervision.—Mr. Y. Cohen of Sdeh Boger took great pains to transfer all 
the stone objects to ‘Avdat, thereby enabling the author to include the inscribed material in 
this paper.—As the subject of Nabatean epigraphy was entirely new to the author, he had to 
tely on the help of many scholars, who did not withhold their counsel; he wishes to thank all 
of them. 2 J. Cantineau: Le Nabatéen, I. Paris, 1932, p. 125. 
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oxso—n. pr. m.; this name has hitherto occurred only once in Nabatean 
inscriptions, viz. in the famous dedication found at Petra.* The name derives 
from the Greek form MacanjAoc. 

nnyw— n. pr. m. or f.; this name occurs in the same dedication from Petra, 
but is also to be found in many graffiti in Sinai.* 

nnawn— n. pr. m.; the name of four Nabatean kings and descendants of the 
royal family;° otherwise this name is not very common. 

Our inscription can only be compared with that from Petra already mentioned, 
which was engraved on the base of a statue of the deified ‘Obodat III dedicated 
to Haretat IV. While three names are mentioned as the sons of Haretat in 
our inscription, the one on the statue contains five belonging to his sons, 
and one to his grandson: 93 NID? 1950... 
[mnana nan. The first three of these names are dynastic, while only one name 
in our inscription is of this kind. But the rarity of these names may allow usto 
assume that those mentioned in our inscription too were used by the Nabatean 
royal family. This inscription, moreover, is outstanding among the inscriptions 
at ‘Avdat for its accomplished ‘classical’ script; the writing in most of the 
other inscriptions is much cruder. 


No. 2. White marble, broken at both ends (PI. 29A). Length 9 cm.; height 
6.5 cm.; thickness 4.5 cm.; height of letters 10-16 mm. 


[23 Ann} any on 


This inscription was found in the debris of the gate tower, on the northern 
slope of the acropolis. The pottery with which it was associated was found 
below a Byzantine pavement and should be dated from the last quarter of the 
first century B.C. to the end of the first century A. D. It should be pointed out 
that this tower is situated very near the portico, which is considered by the 
excavators to have formed part of a Late Nabatean temple. In the debris sur- 
rounding this gate tower many fragments of white marble, some of them 
bearing Nabatean letters, were found. This white marble was used at ‘Avdat 
only in the Nabatean and Roman periods; in the Byzantine churches greyish 
marble was used almost exclusively. 


* Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, pars secunda. Paris, 1893-(henceforward quoted as CIS, 11), 354. 
5 Ibid., 354, see especially line 3. 


* Ibid., 786, 1604, 2003, 2129, 3145. 
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sp — v.t. 3rd pers. sing. m. past; he dedicated. The number of objects used 
with this verb in Nabatean inscriptions is rather limited. The Nabateans used 
to dedicate a x730” (cult stone or altar)° to a certain deity, or a [xaJnn (a fire 
altar);’ in one instance we find that »>na (camels)® were offered; in another 
inscription from el-Hegr® the dedication of a xxxp (small chamber, niche)'° 
is mentioned. As our stone does not come into any of these categories, we 
prefer the reading means portico).'' This completion 
is based on the assumption that the portico uncovered at ‘Avdat should be 
dated to the latter part of the Nabatean period. 

yyo—n. pr. m.; hitherto found in inscriptions from Sinai only. 

nay on — who loves his people. Haretat IV was the only king who added this 
epithet to his name; '* there can thus be no doubt of the restoration waa Joa nnvn. 

n>-pw The name of Haretat’s second wife was Shugilat; 
she became queen in the twentieth year of her husband’s reign.'* Shuqilat is 
mentioned elsewhere only in one, or possibly in two, inscriptions from Petra. 

If our restoration is correct, the meaning of the inscription would be: 
Sa‘iu son of ... dedicated this portico for the life of Haretat, king of the Nabateans, 
who loves his people, and of Shuqilat, his sister, queen of the Nabateans. 


No. 3a. White marble; the left part of an inscription, which has been cut into 
cubes and probably reused (Pl. 29B). Length of part preserved 2.8 cm.; height 
5.7 cm.; height of letters 16-20 mm. The form of the letters is similar to that 
of inscription No.1. The inscription was found in the ruins of the portico. 
It seems to have formed part of a dedication similar to No. 1. 


Haretat 
Peace! 


* E Littmann: Semitic Inscriptions, Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to 
Syria in 1899-1900, 1V. London, 1905, No. 23; J. T. Milik: Nouvelles inscriptions nabatéennes, 
Syria, 35, 1958, pp. 230-231. 7 Littmann, op. cit. (above, n. 6), No. 97. 
5 CIS, II, 157. Jbid., 336. Cantineau, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 143. 
" Litemann, op. cit. (above, n. 6), No. 100; Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique. Paris, 1900-1928 (hence- 
forward quoted as RES), II, 803; IV, 2023. 

"2 CIS, 11, 1222, 1272; but see also Littmann, ibid., p. 82. 

' In an inscription from Madeba, see CIS, 11, 196; from Petra, see ibid., 354 etc.; from the Hauran, 
see ibid., 182; from el-Hegr, see ibid., 197, 198, 199, and many others; so far there is no evidence 
from the Negev or Sinai. 

“ G. EF. Hill: Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia. London, 1922, pp. XVII-XVIII. 

'S CIS, Il, 351, and possibly 354. The restoration of the second line is based on this inscription. 
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No. 3b. This inscription is incised on the back of the stone bearing No. 3a. Its 
upper part is broken off (Pl. 29C). Length 5.7 cm.; height 2.8 cm. 


Yeartwo 


Presumably this refers to the second year of Haretat’s IV reign (8 B.c.), as he is 
mentioned on the other side of the stone. ® 


No. 4. Greyish-white marble, probably the lower left margin of a longer 
slab of marble (PI. 29D). Length 7.5 cm.; height 5 cm.; very coarse lettering. 
The inscription was found on the northern slope of the acropolis. This 
fragment was probably cut off the original slab and reused in a later period, 
possibly as part of the marble f cing of the northern church near which the 
fragment was found. 
NYW v3 
The last letter is extremely long. 


No. 5. The inscription (Pl. 29E) is enclosed in a roughly drawn tabula ansata 
on a slab of soft limestone some 20 cm. thick, the hard surface of which is 
rapidly peeling. It was found in the debris of one of the monastery rooms 
attached to the church of S. Theodore (the southern church), where it had been 
reused as part of the ceiling. 

The measurements of the tabula ansata are: length 35 cm.; height 22 cm.; 
height of letters 30-70 mm. 


In pious remembrance and peace now. 


to Harishu son of 
.. a. Peace! pow 


obvi ap 1997 — We find this formula in full in two inscriptions only, one from 
Petra'’ and the other from Sinai.'® It is found, however, in one of its shorten- 
ed forms in many graffiti: or apa 

— nN. pr.m.; a very common name in Nabatean, Thamudian, Safaitic and 
Arabic texts and inscriptions,” and in the inscriptions from Petra”? and Sinai.”* 


** This reading improves on that published previously in the Hebrew version of this paper. 


7 CIS, Il, 619. 8 [bid., 3072. Ibid., 493, 494, etc. Jbid., 820, 2160, etc. 
™ E. Littmann: Nabataean Inscriptions from Egypt, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 15,1953, p. 22. CIS, Il, 499, 505, 513, etc. %8 Ibid., 2015, 2976, etc. 
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It may be assumed that this slab was originally used as a covering stone fora 
loculus in one of the large Nabatean burial caves on the south-west slope of 
‘Avdat and was taken thence by Byzantines in need of building material for 
the church and monastery. 


No. 6. An inscription on a well-cut building stone, probably part of a lintel 
or frieze of some public edifice (Pl. 30A). The right and left parts of the inscrip- 
tion are missing, and as there is no sign of breakage, we assume that the in- 
sctiption extended to at least two more stones. Length of stone 72 cm.; 
height 32 cm.; thickness 19 cm.; height of letters 80-160 mm. 


[’Au]shu (the) grandson of ‘An|mu] (ajay 92.712 


—N. pr. m.; a very common Nabatean name.”* 


92°72 —1n. m.; this is the second inscription so far discovered in which this 
combination figures. The first was discovered by Jaussen and Savignac at el- 
Hegr”® in an inscription of two lines, the first of which concluded with the 
word 92, while the second began with this word. Although the authors suspected 
a dittography, they did not exclude another possibility, namely that the two 
words mean ‘the son’s son’, i.e. the grandson. Now that the same repetition has 


| been found again, there can be no doubt that their second assumption is correct. 


wy — n. pr. m.; a fairly common Nabatean name, found mostly in the Sinai 
graffiti.7° 


We now come to discuss a number of other inscriptions which were found 
incised on objects similar in shape to watering troughs and cut out of large 
stone blocks (Pl. 30B). Some preliminary remarks as to the probable purpose 
of these objects may help us to understand the inscriptions. 

The objects were discovered in pairs. Two pairs were found in situ in tribu- 
tary gulleys of the ‘Avdat Valley, one about 4 km. south-west of ‘Avdat, the 
other about 2 km. to the south. A third pair was found broken into large 
pieces in the filling of the large courtyard of the Byzantine citadel. 

Similar stone objects of another type, much smaller than the first, were 
found singly. One was found in the ruins of what is believed to have been a 


“ See the lists in Cantineau, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 57-58, and in Littmann, op. cit. (above, n. 21), 
Nos. 6, 24, 100. %* A. Jaussen & R. Savignac: Mission archéologique en Arabie, 
1. Paris, 1909, p. 239, No. 157. 36 CIS, I, 826, 921, etc. 
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Nabatean temple, 6 km. east of Sdeh Boker on the Beersheba-Elath highway. 
Fragments of another one are scattered in the ruins of a large Nabatean public 
building, located south-east of the Byzantine citadel of ‘Avdat on the outskirts 
of the Nabatean city. 

Lately a third type of such objects has been found near and somewhat south 
of the ruins of a large Nabatean edifice on Har Haluqim, which probably served 
as a station on the section of the Nabatean caravan route between ‘Avdat and 
Halusa (Elusa). Here, the objects are cut out of previously smoothed rock. Two 
pairs of such objects were found, and near each pair was a fairly large cup mark. 
The objects measure 60-70 X 100-120 cm., their depth is 30-40 cm. Each of 
them has a cup mark on its bottom, either in the centre or nearer to one of 
the sides, as in the case of the first type mentioned above (p. 131). The objects 
of types one and three are nearly the same size. 

The purpose for which these stones were used is not quite clear, and, as we 
shall see, the inscriptions on them are not of great help in solving this problem. 
At first we took the objects to be watering troughs, but those of the first type, 
which have the inscriptions incised on their sides, do not seem well fitted for 
that purpose : they are too high for sheep, and would not hold enough water 
for camels—quite apart from the question of why so much labour should be 
invested in making objects so unsuitable for their purpose. Besides, none of 
them was found near any source of water. It is also noteworthy that two of the 
six objects found so far have stone partitions which divide each of them into 
two equal parts. 

Evidently the solution of the problem should be sought not in the objects 
themselves, but in a closer scrutiny of the places where they were found and of 
their surroundings. 

In a public lecture, as well as on several study trips to the area, Prof. M. 
Evenari has lately distinguished three forms of ancient farming, the earliest of 
which was concentrated in the narrower tributary valleys: the farmers built a 


system of dams across the valley in order to catch the scanty rain water and. 


thus (according to Evenari) achieved better and richer pasture. 

We have made a number of field excursions in order to check the date of 
this form of cultivation and to investigate any possible connection that it might 
have with our stone objects. The results of this investigation were interesting. 
We checked such cultivation systems in three of the narrow valleys, in two of 
which the large stone objects had been found on a very low mound at a point 
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where the valley broadens, near its outlet. On the left side of one of the valleys, 
alittle above the location of the stone objects, there are the remains of a large 
building, consisting of a row of chambers, and a large courtyard adjoining the 
house. On the opposite side of the valley, where the hill rises abruptly, there 
is alarge water reservoir. The pottery scattered around the objects and the build- 
ing are without exception Nabatean. 

In the second valley the picture is much the same; on the left side of the 
valley there are remains of a large L-shaped building, which looks more like 
a storehouse than like living quarters. Between the house and the wadi proper 
(which shows a series of low and relatively short dams) there is a very low 
mound, on which the two stone objects stood. A few hundred metres upstream, 
on the opposite side of the wadi, the remains of some farm-houses were discov- 
ered which, to judge by the pottery found in the vicinity, are also Nabatean. 

It seems to us that the system of dams, the Nabatean houses and the stone 
objects all belong together, and that the inscriptions on the objects can only 
be understood within this context. In our opinion each of these inscriptions 
contains the dedication of the damming system to a deity. In some cases the 
builders are named, and the longer inscriptions also contain the exact date 
when the installations were built. 

We suggest that the stone objects served cult purposes— perhaps as libation 
altars, where rites were performed to accompany prayers for rain, always scarce 
in the Negev. We hope that further research in ancient agriculture may finally 
clear up this complicated and interesting question. 


No. 7a. This inscription (Pl. 30C) was discovered in the debris of the Byzantine 
citadel. It is engraved on the rough surface on the narrow side of the stone 
object, which is 90 cm. long and 75 cm. high. The height of the letters in the 
first line is 11-14 cm.; that in the second line 16-18 cm. 


This dam IDO 737 
which he dedicated 2p 


x20 131— This is the first time that the noun x1D0 has been found in a Naba- 
tean inscription; it is, however, found in some of the other Semitic languages, 
where its meaning is ‘stop’, ‘dam’ of a river or rivulet.?” 


” Assyrian, for example, has sik(k)uru, Arabic ite and Syriac and Aramaic have exactly the 
same form, see Jer. Ta/mud. Shabbat xiii, 14a. 
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It is hardly surprising that this word has not previously been found in the 
vocabulary of the Nabateans. Originally nomads, the Nabateans derived their 
livelihood chiefly from stock-breeding (sheep and camels) or robbing caravans, 
and scarcely at all from agriculture. In the last decades of their supremacy, 
however, caravan trade diminished considerably, and the Nabateans of ‘Avdat 
therefore tried to introduce some form of agriculture by devising a system of 
dam construction. As far as our present knowledge goes, such an intricate 
system is found only in the Negev, and #120 are not mentioned anywhere in 
other areas under Nabatean influence. 

ap —see above, No. 2 (p. 129). The kind of dedication mentioned here was 
generally made to deities.“” Our inscription seems to lack the name of the 
dedicator or dedicators of this dam, although it may, of course, have figured 
on the missing long side of the object. However, we could not find any traces 
of letters on the existing parts of the long side, and it is therefore more likely 
that the name of the dedicator was not included in this inscription, although 
it figures in similar ones. 


No. 7b. On the extant long side of the same stone object (PI. 31A). Length 190 
cm.; height 95 cm.; height of letters 20-23 cm. (extremely large). Originally 
this inscription consisted of two lines, but most of the upper line is broken off. 


The second line reads: 
This house (2) 


The reading of the fifth letter is somewhat doubtful, another possible reading 
being 5. We could not find in any Nabatean inscription either the word xn 
or the word xnbr. If the reading xnvv is correct,”” it may perhaps point to 
the house or houses built by the same farmers in the vicinity of their dams, 
but as this particular object was apparently not found in situ, we have no way 
of knowing to which house the inscription refers. 


No. 7c. On the side opposite to No. 7a. Length 95 cm; height 95 cm,; height 
of letters 24-30 cm. Very large coarse letters, of the same style as in No. 7b. 


Peace! 


*® CIS, I, 174, 336, and the Nabatean inscriptions recently published by Milik, /oc. cit. (above, n. 6). 


Cf. J. Levy: Newhebraisches und chaldaisches Wirterbuch. Betlin—Wien, 1924, s. v. R71. 
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No. 8. Onthe one intact side ofa large object made of hard limestone (P1.3 1B). 
The stone was found in a tributary valley of Nahal ‘Avdat, some 4 km. south- 
west of ‘Avdat. The inscription was fortunately preserved almost intact, 
while the other parts of this stone object were found broken into many frag- 
ments. We did not succeed in reconstructing the object, which thus could not 
be measured. The stone is now kept at ‘Avdat. 

The inscription is enclosed in a raised frame. The measurements of the 
inscribed area are: length 63 cm.; height 46 cm.; height of letters 40-80 mm. 
The upper left corner of the stone and a narrow strip running the whole 
length of its left part are missing. The inscription consists of four lines: 


This is the dam (or: dam system) which 7T #190 TIT 
Garmo and his friends built AIIM W973 
in the eighteenth year of our Lord Rab’el, XVIII 


who brought life and deliverance (to his people) [Any] 


x20 31 — see above, No. 7a (p. 133). In fact each of the inscriptions of 
this group commences with these two words. 

nua —v. t. 3rd pers. sing. m. past; be built. The more usualspelling 
in Nabatean inscriptions is n3a,°° but we find the form x22 in two other 
cases.°' In our inscriptions x22 is the verb usually denoting the construction 
of dams, while the verb anp in connection with the dams is used in inscrip- 
tion No. 7a only. 

wn — N. pr. m.; quite a common name in the inscriptions at Petra®* and 
Sinai.*° 

mman —n. m. pl.; his friends. This word usually designates members of a 
teligious fraternity.** Our knowledge of the Nabatean religion is so far limited 


” E.g. CIS, Il, 162, 163, 164. 

” Ibid., 333; Jaussen & Savignac, op. cit. (above, n. 25), No. 386. 

* CIS, Il, 361, 362, 377, etc. % Ibid., 694, 790, 1426, etc. 
“ C. Dalman: Nene Petra-Forschungen. Leipzig, 1912, No. 73, p. 92; Jaussen & Savignac, op. cit. 
(above, n. 25), No. 246.—Prof. Y. Yadin has pointed out to the author that the »aan might have 
been some kind of military corps, comparable to the 1° of the Dead Sea Scrolls or to the Greek 
téEs, In a trial excavation in the ‘Roman’ camp at ‘Avdat, the author found none but Nabatean 
pottery down to virgin rock; neither is the plan of this camp purely Roman. Thus there is a 
possibility that the *773n mentioned in the inscription designated one or more military units, whose 
task it was to build these dam systems.— The author intends to enlarge on this question on another 


occasion. 
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to the names of their deities and the form of their temples and shrines. The 
organization of the priesthood (if there was one) is completely unknown, so 
that it is impossible to say whether this *man was a religious fraternity, or 
the family, clan, or tribe to which Garmo belonged and whose name is possibly 
known (see below, p. 137). 

bxa7 xe> XVIII naw — King Rab’el (the second, as implied by his title 
— see below) is known only from coins and inscriptions; no ancient 
literary source mentions this last Nabatean king, although he reigned for about 
forty years. From an inscription from Dmer®® we may deduce that the 24th 
year of Rab’el’s reign corresponds to the 405th year of the Seleucid era, ice. 
A.D. 94/95. Therefore our inscription refers to the year A.D. 88/89. 

The number X in our inscription is quite clearly drawn, while the number V 
is elongated and somewhat distorted, but this shape is not unusual.*° 

may »nx who brought lifeand deliverance to his people. Only Rab’el II 
was known by this title, apparently in the latter part of his long reign. The 
earliest among the previously known inscriptions containing this title is from 
the 23rd year of Rab’el II;*” others date from his 24th,** 25th,*° and 26th 
year.*° The title never figures in inscriptions of his earlier years.*' Assuming 
the correctness of our reading, the present inscription antedates by five years 
all other evidence for this title. It also helps to fill the substantial gap between 
early and later inscriptions referring to Rab’el. 


No. 9b. Part of this inscription is engraved on one side of an almost cubic 
stone object (Pl. 31C), but it commences on one of its adjacent sides. This latter 
section (No. 9a), however, is very worn, almost obliterated, and parts of it are 
missing, so that the reading is extremely difficult. We have nevertheless decided 
to publish the remaining part of the inscription, in view of the valuable informa- 
tion it contains. It seems that each line started on the semi-obliterated side and 
continued on to that part of the stone to which we have given the number 9b. 

This stone, broken into many fragments, was discovered about 20 m. west 
of the spot where the stone object bearing inscription No. 8 was found. The 
upper line of inscription 9b is broken off, the second line is quite worn, but 


CIS, Il, 161. 
8° E.g. M. Lidzbarski: Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Weimar, 1898, Pl. XLVI. 
RES, 1, 83, 468. 88 CIS, Il, 161. Ibid., 183. 4° RES, I, 86. 


*! RES, IV, 2036—from the second year; CIS, II, 225—from the fourth year; RES, 11, 1107—from 
the fifth year of Rab’el’s reign. 
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still readable, while the third and fourth lines have undergone some ‘renewal’ 
with a pointed tool—apparently the work of a later passer-by. 
The measurements of the stone are: length 56 cm.; height 45 cm.; height 
of letters 70-110 mm. 
and his friends mM 
the sons of Saruta‘RT nay 733 
in the twenty-eighth year = nyw XXVIII 


sam —see above, No. 8 (p. 135). 

xnvio °32— As far as we know the name Saruta does not figure in any other 
Nabatean inscription, nor is it known from any other Nabatean source. It is 
found once only in an Aramaic papyrus as a masculine name.*? We may 
assume that the *nan mentioned in inscription No. 8 and in this inscription 
are the same group of people; here they are called xnwo 733. In another partially 
deciphered inscription discovered in the ruins of the Byzantine citadel (probably 
not in situ), the name xnv1o °32 figures again. 

These xnv0 °23, whether a religious fraternity, a military unit, or a tribe, 
were no doubt the people responsible for the construction of some of the dam 
systems in the neighbourhood of ‘Avdat. 

nay—This name may probably be identified with myx, the name of a 
Nabatean deity ; the absence of the x may perhaps be explained as assimilation, 
or just as a slip on the part of the engraver. If our assumption is correct, we 
have here the name of a Nabatean deity, identified in some inscriptions with 
Dushara.** But in another inscription from Imtan, of the year A. D. 93,*4 two 
different deities A‘ra and Dushara are mentioned, and in still another inscription 
we hear of A‘ra, who is worshipped in Bosra as the female deity of that place.*® 

naw XXVIII —in the twenty-eighth year. The figure by which the number XX 
is rendered here is unusual and may well be a late form of this number.*® 
Very unusual too is the form of ligature of the digits III. The usual way of 
ligating the figure two is at the base of the vertical strokes,*” but here the 
ligation is at the top. 


* CIS, 11, 149 B-C; and cf. Lidzbarski, op. cit. (above, n. 36), p. 330; A. Cook: A Glossary of the 
Aramaic Inscriptions. Cambridge, 1898, p. 86. 

* R. Savignac & M. Abel: Inscriptions nabatéennes, RB, N.S. 2, 1905, pp. 592-596. 

“ RES, I, 83. * CIS, li, 218. 
“ Cf. J. Euting: Sinaitische Inschriften. Berlin, 1891, No. 463, p. 61, and Pl. 26; Lidzbarski, /oc. cit. 
(above, n. 42). 47 Ibid: 
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We tried without success to decipher the name of the king the date of 
whose reign was probably engraved on the other side o 
however, almost certain that the date refers to Rab’el II. 
at least two more inscriptions engraved on similar stone objects refer to this 
king. If our assumption is correct, the date mentioned here corresponds to the 


year A.D. 98/99, and the inscription is thus later than any other dated 
inscription of Rab’el II. 


f the stone. It seems, 
As we shall see later, 


(To be continued) 
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A Lamp with a Samaritan Inscription: 
‘There 1s none like unto the God of Jeshurun’ 


I.BEN-ZVI 


) Tue words yw dx> pr from Moses’ blessing of Asher (Deut. xxxiii, 26) 


are moulded in high relief on a clay lamp in characteristic Samaritan (early 
Hebrew) script, proving it to be of Samaritan origin. The lamp (Pl. 32) was 
found by Mr. A. Auerbach of Haifa, in a dump of earth left behind by the 
recent excavations at Caesarea.' Its measurements are: length 9 cm., width 


6.3cm., height 3.2 cm. 


The lamp is a fine example of Samaritan ceramic workmanship. It has been 
preserved entire: in its centre there is a closed discus, pierced in one place 
after firing. This hole was obviously made to serve as a kind of ‘mouth’ 
through which the lamp could be filled with oil. A triple wreath of leaves 
(apparently palm-leaves) surrounds the discus. The lamp is of a type common 
in the fourth to fifth centuries A. D., mainly in the Samaria district.” 

The closed discus is remarkable but not unique; according to experts, it 
can be explained by technical processes connected with the moulding and firing 
of the lamp: it is easier for the potter to press the lamp cover in one closed 
piece and to pierce a hole after firing. 

The inscription (Fig. 1) is inserted between the wick-hole and the discus. 
It is in three lines and reads: 


There is none pr 
like unto the God bx> 
of Jeshurun we 


Two points are of special interest: 
(1) The fact itself of the lamp’s discovery at Caesarea, where a Samaritan 


' The photograph is published by kind permission of Mr. Auerbach, for which I thank him. I have 
also to thank Prof. B. Mazar and Mr. A. Berman, Haifa, for their valuable comments. Mr. Berman 
first drew my attention to this find. 2 Cf. O.R. Sellers & D.C. Baramki: 
A Roman-Byzantine Burial Cave in Northern Palestine, BASOR Suppl. Studies ,15-16, 1953, Fig. 40: 
222, 325, 328; J. W. Crowfoot et al.: Samaria-Sebaste III: The Objects. London, 1957, Fig 89: 3. 
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community existed side by side with a Jewish one for some centuries after the 
destruction of the Second Temple.* 


(2) At least one other Samaritan inscription with the same wording was 
found on the same site in 1957, engraved on a bronze bracelet; it was 


published by Mrs. Anit Hamburger.* This latter inscription is accompanied by 
the Greek words EIC @EOC O NIKQN TA KAKA (One God who defeats the evil), 

In our opinion the new find shows that the type of lamp published here 
was in common use among the Samaritans of Caesarea. 


Similar Samaritan inscriptions have been found in other places in Palestine 
and Syria. 

(1) At Emmaus-Nicopolis an inscription containing the words rw? bx> px 
was found in 1890 cut ona building stone. The inscription was published by 
Pére Lagrange” and later by Montgomery,® who called it ‘the second Emmaus 
inscription’. It reads: 


* I. Ben-Zvi: Sefer ha-Shomronim. Tel Aviv, 1935, pp. 104-108 (Hebrew). 

* A Greco-Samaritan Amulet from Caesarea, JEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 43-45. 

* M.J. Lagrange: Inscription samaritaine d’Amwas, RB, 2, 1893, pp. 114-116. 
J. A. Montgomery: The Samaritans. Philadelphia, 1907, pp. 275-276 and Pl. 5. 
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Montgomery justly remarks that in this inscription ‘there appears to be 
reference to some historic event, the hero of which is addressed in almost 
Messianic terms’.” We should like to add that the very use of the verse ‘There 
is none like unto the God of Jeshurun’ is meant to proclaim the Unity of the 
Creator, ‘the God of Jeshurun’. Possibly the reference is to one of the Sama- 
ritan revolts against the Byzantines, who tried to convert the Samaritans to a 
belief in the Holy Trinity and to uproot their conviction of the Unity of God, 
as understood by Jews and Samaritans, in the Law of Moses. The first Samaritan 
revolt under the leadership of the famous Samaritan hero Baba Rabba broke 
out in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

(2) The verse pw? dx> px is engraved on one side of a small amulet, which 
was found near Sichem (Nablus). The other side of this amulet bears the 
Greek inscription EIC @EOC BOHO! MAPKIANHN (One God, help Marciana). 
§. Raffaeli, who owned the amulet, assumed that it belonged to the fourth 
(or fifth) century A. D.® and that the name Marciana recalls the name of Marka 
son of Amram. This Marka was the author of a/-Memar Marka, a midrashic 
commentary on the Torah — the most important work of literature produced 
by the Samaritans. He lived at the same time or somewhat later than Baba 
Rabba, and with him standardized the Samaritan liturgy. The amulet should 
certainly be dated to the end of the fourth century A.D. 

(3) An amulet, bearing a Samaritan inscription on both sides of a bronze 
tablet, was published by Sobernheim® and again by Montgomery. "° It reads: 


Obverse amp Reverse m9 
1273 
ORD PR 
INN aw 
" Ibid., p. 276. ® A Recently Discovered Samaritan Charm, JPOS, 1, 1920-21, pp. 143-144. 


* M. Sobernheim: Samaritanische Inschriften aus Damascus, Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 8, 1902, pp. 70-80. The author deals in this article with ten Samaritan 
inscriptions written on the inner walls of one of the local palaces, probably dating from the 
twelfth century A.D. No conclusion can, however, be drawn from this date as to that of the amulet. 
” Op. cit. (above, n. 6), p. 277 and PI. 8. 
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The words on the reverse of the amulet are derived from Exo 
mur "mp is from Num. x, 35; and tnx mm from Deut. vi, 4 (the Shema'), 
It is not easy to determine the date of this amulet. In view of the other 


d. XV,3; 


Samaritan inscriptions mentioned above one feels inclined to date it to the } 


same period as the lamp and the amulet from Caesarea, i.e. the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. However, it is also possible that it is of a later date in 


which case the inscription copies earlier formulae from the time of the Sama- 
ritan revolt against Byzantine rule. 


" Sobernheim erred and Montgomery followed him in copying this word as apay, a senseless 


combination of letters. I propose to read mDp. 
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, Tue monolith of Shalmaneser III from Kurkh' lists 500 soldiers from Gua and 
’ 1000 from Musri among the participants = the Syrian coalition which faced 
Assyria in the battle of Qargar in 853 B.C.” 

It has been customarily accepted from the early days of Assyriology that 
Gua is just a different way of writing Qda = Qde=Cilicia in Southern Anatolia. 
As to Musri, opinions have been divided: some scholars® identified it with 
Egypt (Assyrian Musri/Musur/Musurt), whereas others* located it in Cappa- 
docia, north of Cilicia. The last opinion has gained much weight, mainly in 
the field of biblical history® and exegesis. Accordingly Misrayim mentioned in 


* The monolith was found over a hundred years ago at Kurkh near Diarbeker on the Upper Tigris. 
The text was published by George Smith in H. Rawlinson’s The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, 1. London, 1870, Pl. 7, 8. The relevant passage on Gua and Musri is on the rev., line 92. For 
transliteration and translation, see J. A. Craig, Hebraica, 4, 1887, p.18; A. Amiaud & V. Scheil: 
ies Inscriptions de Salmanasar II. Paris, 1890, p. 40. Cf. also E. Michel: Die Assur-Texte Salmanas- 
sats III], Die Welt des Orients, 1, 1947-1952, p. 70, n. 13. 

* On the political background, see W.W. Hallo: From Qarqar to Carchemish, BA, 23, 1960, pp. 34-41, 
and H. Tadmor; Azriau of Yaudi, Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8, 1961, pp. 239-248. 

*Cf. e.g. already E. Schrader: Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung. Giessen, 1878 (henceforth 
KGF), pp. 257-259, and later, in general, A. T. Olmstead: History of Assyria. Chicago, 1923, p. 134; 
idem: History of Palestine and Syria. New York-London, 1931, p. 384; H. R. Hall in: The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, 11. Cambridge, 1929, p. 262; Ed. Meyer: Geschichte des Altertums, Il, 2. 
Stuttgart, 1931, p. 333. 

‘ The identification of Muwsri of the monolith with Anatolian Musri was first suggested by Lenormant. 
See KGF, p.268. Cf. also F. Hommel: Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. Berlin, 1885, p. 609; 
C. P. Tiele: Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. Gotha, 1886, p. 201, a. 1; H. Winckler: Alstesta- 
mentliche Forschungen. Leipzig, 1892, p. 172. This view is followed by the recent translators of the 
text, e.g. A. Leo Oppenheim in J. B. Pritchard, ed.: Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Princeton, 1950 
(henceforth ANET), p. 279; D. J. Wiseman, in D. Winton Thomas: Documents from Old Testament 
Times. Edinburgh, 1958, p. 47. 

See e.g. A. Alt: Die syrische Staatenwelt vor dem Einbruch der Assyrer, Zeitschr. d. Deutschen 
Morgenland, Gesellsch., 88, 1934, pp. 255-256 ( = Kleine Schriften, III. Miinchen, 1959, p. 230). 
Alt's opinion that there was a Musri on the border between Syria and Asia Minor rests mainly on the 
appearance of the word 73” in the Sujin stele A line 6: 73m oy) n> O5x Dy. By no means is MSR 
in this passage the name of a land, and the question of its proper meaning here does not pertain to our 
problem, 
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1 Kings x, 28: oman wx oroion xxii and in 2 Kings vii, ny 
was often taken to represent the northern Musri.° 

It is the purpose of this paper to re-examine the evidence for equating this 
Gua and Musri with Cilicia and the Cappadocian Musi. 


The unique writing of the gentilic Gu-a-a in the monolith rev. 92, instead of 


the expected Qu-n-a-a or Qa-u-a-a=‘Cilician’,” was usually taken to represent 
a phonetic variant. However, a change of Qua into Gua is improbable on 


purely phonetic grounds. Moreover, a correct gentilic form Qu-n-a-a appears 


in the same document (mon. obv. 54). 

The most reasonable solution seems to be that Gu-a-a is a scribal mistake 
for Gu-<bal)-a-a* =the gentilic form of Gebal — Byblos.° 

This supposition is supported by the scribal character of the monolith from 
Kurkh. It should be stressed that the monolith, though representing an early 
edition of the Royal Annals, is actually a provincial document, copied rather 
carelessly by some local ~ not very experienced — scribe. The text (as pub- 
lished in III R, 7; 8) contains over fifty scribal errors, omissions, and mis- 
spellings; a new collation might well discover more. Not only are the names 
of foreign countries often mis-spelt, but even the name of the king himself at 
the beginning of the document (obv. 5) is incorrectly written. . 

In the passage dealing with the battle of Qargar (rev. 90-102), there are 
about ten mistakes suchas: 5i-za-na instead of Si-a-na; the city determinative is 
omitted before Usanatu; the name and country of the twelfth participant are 


* Cf. e.g. the categoric statement of J. A. Montgomery & H. S. Gehman in Kings (ICC). Edinburgh, 
1951, p. 227 on 1 Kings x, 28: “Winckler brilliantly identified at least the first ““Misraim” with the 
land of Musri, the later Cappadocia, lying N of the Taurus; and later the kings of Musri, with same 
correction of M, appear as confederates of the invading Hittites, I], 7:6.’ Cf. also sbid., p. 387. 

* The older form of Que is Qa-a-u-e, gentilic Qa-u-a-a; the newer form is Qu-e or Qu-’-i (R.P. 
Boudou: Liste de noms géographiques, Orientalia, 36-38 [O. S.], 1929 [henceforth Boudou], p. 144). 
Cf. J. Lewy: Studies in the Historic Geography of the Ancient Near East, Orientalia, 21, 1952, p. 291, 
n. 1; W. F. Albright: Cicilia and Babylonia under the Chaldaean Kings, BASOR, 120, 1950, p. 23, 
n. 10. Lewy finds the original form as Qawi in the Cappadocian Tablets, op. cit., p. 422, n. 2. 

* Similar omissions (Gu-la for Gu-ub-la) are not infrequent in the el-Amarna correspondence, cf. 
I. D. Knudtzon, O. Weber & E. Ebeling: Die El-Amarna Tafeln, Il. Leipzig, 1915, p. 1574, s.v. Cf. 
also Su-ri for Su-ba-ri, (ibid., No. 108:17); Ta-na for Mi-ta-na (No. 85:51); Na-ah-ma for Na-ab- 
ri-ma (No. 75:39); for Ga-fu-ri written Ga-ri, ibid., No. 256:23, see B, Mazar: Geshur and Maacah, 
JBL, 80, 1961, pp. 18-21. [Cf. post scriptum (1) at the end of this paper.] 

* The older form, in the el-Amarna period, is Gublu/a (Boudou, p. 64). The neo-Assyrian gentilic 
is Gubala, written Gu-ba-la-a-a or Gu-bal-a-a (Boudou, p. 63). 
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omitted (here a whole line was skipped by the scribe!); finally Gu-a-a itself 
is written without the country determinative. ° 

Now, if the restoration of Gua to Gu<bal>a = Byblos is correct, then Masri 
mentioned in conjunction with it among the members of the Syrian coalition 
could only be Egypt, the suzerain of Byblos during the greater part of the 
second millennium. 

Before proceeding to some historical considerations, we should, for the 
sake of accuracy, admit that the proof for the existence of an Anatolian Musri 
was not solely based on the conjunction of ‘Que and Musri’ in the Kurkh 
Monolith. It was, in fact, originally inferred from the Annals of Tiglat-PileserI. 
A land of Musri appears there (Cyl. V, 67-78) together with Qummani and 
Arina.'' Since Qummani was identified then with the Hittite Kummanni = 
the classical Comana, and Arina with the Hittite Arina, both situated in Cap- 
padocia, '? Musri was consequently placed in the same region. - 

However, this question of a Cappadocian setting for the Musri of Tiglat- 
Pileser I was satisfactorily solved some thirty years ago by A.T. Olmstead,“ 
Sidney Smith, i Landsberger and Th. Bauer, 16 and Emil Forrer,'’ who estab- 
lished that the Qummani of Tiglat-Pileser I is only a shorter form of Uqumani, 


” Other mistakes in our passage are: URU.MAN-#i-ia instead of the correct URU.MAN-#i-Su (line 
90); 20,000 SAL [..... ]} instead of 20,000 ERIM.MES [..... } (line 90); 4-54-az-d§ instead of 
i-Sé-az-nin (line 98); u-ta-si instead of u-ma-si (ibid.); ZI. MES-i% instead of ZI. MES-Sd-nu (line 
100); LU-UGe-ia instead of LU-UGes. MES-f% (ibid); ti-i-ri instead of ti-tur-ri (line 101); the sign 
GIM = kima in line 101 is incorrectly written. 

" EBA. W. Budge & L. W. King: Annals of the Kings of Assyria. London, 1902 (henceforth: AKA), 
pp. 75-76. 

* J. Garstang & O. R. Gurney: The Geography of the Hittite Empire. London, 1959, pp. 20, 51-53. 

* E. Ebeling, B. Meissner & E. Weidner: Die Inschriften der altassyrischen Kénige. Leipzig, 1936, 
p.63, n. 11; p. 115, n. 6, The existence of the Cappadocian Musri (though not of a north-Arabian 
Musri) is still maintained in the latest summary of the ‘Musri-problem’; cf. P. Garelli: Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, Suppl. Vol. V. Paris, 1957, cols. 1468-1474, Garelli’s conclusion (col. 1474) that there 
existed a land of Musri ‘aux abords du Taurus’ (in addition to the Musri east of Assyria), is based 
on (a) the appearance of Musri with Que on the Kurkh monolith, and (b) the assumed mentioning 
of Musri in the Sujin Treaty (for this point, cf. above, n. 5). 

“ The Calculated Frightfulness of Ashur Nasir Apal, JAOS, 38, 1918, p. 260, Map No. 1; idem: 
History of Assyria, Chicago, 1923, pp. 41, 64 (‘north-west’ there should read ‘north-east’), 333. 

* Kizzuwadna, JEA, 15, 1924, p. 110, and Early History of Assyria, London, 1928, p. 289, n. 13. 

* Zu neuverdffentlichten Geschichtsquellen der Zeit von Asarhaddon bis Nabonid, Zeitschr. f. Assyr., 
37, 1926, pp. 75-76. 

* Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 1. Berlin-Leipzig, 1932, pp. 150, 255, 268. Cf. also J. Seidmann: 
Die Inschriften Adadniraris II (=Mitt. d. altorient. Gesellsch., 9/3). Leipzig, 1935, pp. 62-63; 
P. Naster: L’Asie Mineure et Il’ Assyrie etc. Paris, 1938, pp. 4-5. 
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known from the inscriptions of Tukulti-Ninurta I,'* and this Qummani as 
well as Arina, though identical in form with their Anatolian counterparts of 
the same name, have to be separated from the latter and located north-east or 
east of Nineveh. Musri, accordingly, is to be placed not too far from Qummani. 
Sidney Smith placed Musri in the area of Sulaimaniya, whereas Forrer identified 
it with jad Musri, the range of Jebel Maqlub, about 30 miles north-east of 
Nineveh. This Trans-Tigridian Musri was conquered by the Assyrians in the 
twelfth century B.C.,'” revolted, and was reconquered by Ashurdan II.” 
When it appears in the Sargonid period,”' it is already an integral part of 
Assyria proper. This being so, every reference in the Assyrian records to a 
foreign country Musri/Musur from the tenth century B. Cc. onwards should be 
taken as referring exclusively to Egypt.”” 

In the light of the evidence on Musri in the Kurkh monolith it would not 
be unjustified to review the century-old question of the tribute of an unnamed 


* See now E. Weidner: Die Inschriften Tukulti Ninurta 1. Graz, 1959, Text No. 2, line 22; No. 3, 
line 7; No. 6, line 4, etc. 

” Tiglat-Pileser I had conquered Musri (see above, n. 11). Yet the fall of a (rebellious?) city in 
Musri and deportation of Musraeans is recorded in the ‘Broken Obelisk’, col. III:4; 11 (AKA, 
pp. 133-134). According to the recent re-examination of the evidence by K. Jaritz (The Problem of 
the ‘Broken Obelisk’, Journal of Semitic Studies, 4, 1959, pp. 204-215), the events described in col. 
III of the obelisk refer to the campaigns of Tiglat-Pileser’s son Ashur-bel-kala (1073-1056 B.c.). 
Now, if Weidner (Die Annalen des Kénigs Assur-bél-kala von Assyrien, Arch. f. Orientforschung, 
6, 1930, p. 87) and Jaritz (Joc. cit.) are right in asserting that Ashur-bel-kala is the sole author of 
the obelisk—in spite of the highly unusual change of style from the third person in cols. I-IV 
to the first person in col. V—then the ‘king of Musri’, who had sent some African animals to the 
Assyrian king (col. V, line 30) would be Smendes or Herihor, These rulers of the 21st dynasty are 
dated by E. Drioton & J. Vandier (L’Egypte. 3rd ed. Paris, 1952, pp. 511-513, 631) to the period from 
1085-1054 B.c, For a later date (1071-1040 B.c.), based on M. B. Rowton: Manetho’s Date for 
Ramesses II, JEA, 34, 1948, pp. 57-74, see now M. A. Korostovtzev: Puteshestvije Un-Amuna v Bibl. 
Moskva, 1960, pp. 34-35 (Russian). 

On the animals of the land of Musri: pagutu = baboon, and NAM-subu = crocodile and the amél- 
nadri = ‘the River Man’, see B. Landsberger: Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien etc. Leipzig, 1934 
(henceforth: Fauna), pp. 88, 142; C. J. Gadd: Two Assyrian Observations, Iraq, 10, 1948, p. 21. 

* E. Weidner: Die Annalen des Kénigs Assurdan II von Assyrien, Arch. f. Orientforschung, 3, 1926, 
p. 158, lines 42-45. 

* E. g. Sargon II, The Display Inscription, line 154; Cylinder Inscription, line 144, et passim. 

™ The suggestion of a Musri in Arabia, first advanced by H. Winckler ( Altorientalische Forschungen, 
I. Leipzig, 1893, pp. 24-41; idem: Musri, Meluhha, Ma'‘in, Mitt. d. Vorderas. Gesellsch., 3, 1898, 
No. 1, pp. 1-56), followed by Hommel and others and totally disproved since, has been revived by 
E. Weidner & G. Ryckmans in Arch. f. Orientforschung, 14, 1941-44, pp. 46, 54-56. All the arguments 
against Winckler’s Arabian Musri used some fifty years ago by A. T. Olmstead (Western Asia in the 
Days of Sargon of Assyria. New-York, 1908, pp. 56-70) and by W. von Bissing (Die Bedeutung 
der geographischen Termini Musr und Misraim, Recueil de Travaux, 34, 1912, pp. 125-152) could be 
effectively reiterated today. Cf. also Garelli, Joc. cit, (above, n. 13). 
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king of Musti, described and depicted in the relief on the third register of the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III.** The possibility of linking this tribute 
with the Trans-Tigridian Musri is completely ruled out, just because the 
latter—together with its neighbour Uqumani™* had long ago been incorporated 
within Assyria. The ensemble of exotic animals given inthe captions over the 
relief*® ‘camels whose backs are two humped,”° a river-ox (hippopotamus),””a 
unicorn (rhinoceros), an antelope and monkeys’** — points to an African origin. 
The inclusion of the two-humped = Bactrian camel (mentioned also among 
the tribute of the land of Gilzanu in the first register of the obelisk) is undoubt- 
edly puzzling, but can in no way affect the main conclusion that it was in 
fact the Egyptian Pharaoh who had sent these peculiar gifts, designated by the 
Assyrian royal scribe as mandattu = tribute.”° 

This Egyptian offer of good-will testifying a reconciliation with Assyria 
could be dated to sometime after 845 B.C., i.e. after the last battle between 
the ‘twelve kings of Hatti and the Sea Coast’ (including most probably Egypt, 
as in 853 B.C.), when the colossal Assyrian army of 120,000 was successfully 
assailed and repulsed. One might perhaps date the ‘tribute of Musri’ of the 


* M. Layard: Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character. London, 1849, Pl. 98 C. For the translation 
of the text, see ANET, p. 281 (translation of A. L. Oppenheim); for the relief see J. B. Pritchard: 
The Ancient Near East in Pictures. Princeton, 1954, pp. 120-121, and now E. Michel: Die Assur- 
Texte Salmanassars III, Die Welt des Orients, 2, 1955, p. 141. Michel (ibid., n.6) still considers 
seriously the possibility that Musri of the obelisk might represent the ‘nord-arabische’ Musri of 
Winckler, For that (third!) Musri see above, n. 22. 
* Qumani (=Uqumani) appears as a regular Assyrian province ruled by a governor, in the terracotta 
lot of Yahalu, the eponym official for the year 833 B.C. (Michel, op. cit. [above, n. 1], p. 262, col. III, 
line 10). 
* The whole complex of this tribute has been fully treated by Landsberger in Fauna, p. 143. For the 
animals from Musri, cf, also B. Meissner; Assyriologische Studien, V, Mitt. d. Vorderas. Gesellsch., 
15, 1910, No. 5, p. 15, n. 3; A. L. Oppenheim, in ANET, p. 281. 
* ANSE. A.AB.BA. = ibilu. On the reading ibilu for ANSE. A.AB.BA., see now the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary, Vol. 1-J. Chicago, 1960, p. 2. 
* Cf. [gus].a = [al]ap me-e ( = water ox) 

gu.i{d} = » ma-a-[ri] ( = river ox) 
A.L. Oppenheim & L. F. Hartman: Domestic Animals in Ancient Mesopotamia, etc., JNES, 4, 1945, 
p.170, Nos, 314-315. 
* The text has ba/pd-zi-a-ti i-qup-mi MES (or #-du-mi MES). On the possibility to read pa-gi-a-ti, 
correcting the zi into gi, see Fauna, p. 88, n. 1 (cf. now W. von Soden: Akkadisches Handwérterbuch, 
2. Lief, Wiesbaden, 1959, p. 117 s.v. bazitu). The reading ba-zi-a-ti is sustained by Oppenheim in 
ANET, p. 276, n. 16. On the #-gup MI (a mistake for #-qup-pu?), cf. Oppenheim, ibid. 
* Fauna, p. 143. It is not impossible that the Bactrian camel in the third register (tribute of Musri) 
should be regarded as a repetition of the motif that appeared in the first register (tribute of Gilzanu 
near Lake Urmiah). It is the Arabian camel that was originally intended. 
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obelisk to 841 B.C., or shortly later, when Israel, Tyre, and Sidon surrendered 


to Shalmaneser III. The terminus ad quem might be the last campaign of Shal- | 


maneser against Syria and Palestine in 838 B.c.°° 

It seems then that Assyro-Egyptian relations in the ninth century B. ¢, 
consisted of two main phases, one of open enmity culminating in Egyptian 
participation in the battle of Qarqar(and apparently in the subsequent campaigns 
of 849, 848 and 845 B.C.), and the other of reconciliation with Assyria 
about 841-838 B.c. 


As it happens, very few Egyptian documents which might shed light on 


Syro-Palestinian relations with Egypt in the time of Osorkon II, the contem- | 


porary of Shalmaneser III,*' have survived. A large alabaster jar carrying a 
cartouche of that Pharaoh, found in Samaria,*” was considered by Olmstead 


as an indication of diplomatic relations between Egypt and Israel in the days 


of the Omrids,** but most of the evidence comes from Byblos. A fragment of 
a statue of Osorkon II from the excavations of Dunand,*” as well as the statue 


* The details of this campaign became known through the inscription on a recently discovered statue 
of Shalmaneser III from Nimrud (J. Laessoe: A Statue of Shalmaneser III from Nimrud, Iraq, 21, 1959, 
pp. 147-157). The Assyrian king had then conquered some cities of Hazael of Aram, had taken the 
city of Larisa (URU La-r[i]}-s[a]; the traces in Laessoe’s copy seem to justify this restoration) froin 
i: T 2 Seer }, and exacted tribute from Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, and Byblos. The account of that 
campaign ends with the statement: ‘I marched as far as (the land/the mount) of Musuruna’ (adi 
KUR Mausuruna lu alik). lf one regards Musuruna as an expanded alloform of Musur—postulating an 
original, yet unattested, *Misrén, coexisting with Misrayim, on the pattern of ‘Ephrén> ‘Ophrayim, 
Shémérén > Shamtrayim (cf. H. Tadmor: The Campaigns of Sargon II of Assyria, Journ. of Cuneif. 
Studies, 12, 1958, p.40) then, of course, the statement in question would imply that Egypt was 
considered by the Assyrian scribe to begin somewhere in Phoenicia or southern Syria! It seems then 
more plausible that Musuruna—which probably reflects the original }%2*/732* —might as well refer 
to some yet unattested mountain in Phoenicia or in southern Syria. A similar form is the name 
KaSpuna (D. J. Wiseman: Two Historical Inscriptions from Nimrud, Iraq, 13, 1951, p. 23, line 7), 
which no doubt goes back to po2* (B. Maisler [Mazar], BIES, 16 1951, pp. 70-71 [Hebrew]). 

™ Osorkon II is dated by Drioton-Vandier, op. cit. (above, n. 19), p.567 to 870-847 B.c. and by 
W. F. Albright (BASOR, 130, 1953, p.10) to 860/59-837/6 B.c. (Cf. idem, BASOR, 141, 1956, 
pp. 26-27). 

*” G. A. Reisner, C.S. Fischer & D.C. Lyon: Harvard Excavations in Samaria, 1. Cambridge, Mass., 
1924, p. 247; II, Pl. 56, g. 3 See above, n. 3. 
** The inscription of Pedeeset son of ‘Apy ‘the messenger (wpwty) to Philistia and Canaan’, written 
over a (re-used) Middle Kingdom statuette, might also belong to the rulers of the 22nd dynasty. See 
G. Steindorff: The Statue of an Egyptian Commissioner in Syria, JEA, 25, 1939, pp. 30-33. Cf. also 
A. Alt: Ein Gesandter aus Philistéa in Agypten, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 9, 1952, pp. 163-164. [But see 
post scriptum (2) at the end of the present article.]} 

* M. Dunand: Fouwilles de Byblos, Texte, I. Paris, 1939, pp. 115-117, No. 1741. Cf. P. Montet: Le 
Drame da’ Avaris. Paris, 1940, p. 201, and idem: L’Egypte et la Bible. Paris, 1959, pp. 44-45. 
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of Osorkon’s predecessors,*° might testify to some sort of Egyptian influence 
in Byblos, though not to a formal suzerainty.*’ Apparently, this predominance 
of Egypt's rule in Byblos could have been the pretext for Osorkon II to claim 
that ‘all lords, all countries, Upper Retenu, Lower Retenu, all inaccessible 
countries are under the feet of this Good God’.** Breasted was undoubtedly 
right in stating that ‘the identification of Osorkon II because of this inscription 
with Zerah the Ethiopian who according to 2 Chron. 14:8 invaded Judah in 
Asa’s time hardly needs any refutation’.** Yet, the symbolic participation of 
the Egyptian contingent of 1000 soldiers in the battle of Qarqar—the first 
known Egyptian intervention on behalf of her Syrian allies —is hardly explicable 
unless Egypt had some well-based economic and political interests in Syria, 
particularly in Byblos. 

A distant echo of Egypt’s influence in Palestine is reflected in the prophetic 
tale about the miraculous salvation of Samaria during the Aramaean siege, 
2 Kings vii, 6 (RSV): For the Lord had made the army of the Syrians hear the 
sound of chariots, and of horses, the sound of a great army, so that they said 
to one another, ‘Behold, the king of Israel has hired against us the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of Egypt to come upon us’. The ‘kings of the Hittites’ 
are the rulers of the neo-Hittite states in northern and central Syria (especially 
Hamath), whereas ‘the kings of Egypt’ is the most proper designation of the 
rival 22nd and 23rd dynasties. 

The neo-Hittite states lying north of Aram and Egypt south of it were 
naturally the only two powers, in addition to Assyria (which for some reason 
is not mentioned in the prophetic story), who could have counterbalanced the 
Aramaean hegemony in Syria and Palestine at the close of the ninth century 
B.c. and the first decades of the eighth. 


P.S. (1) Prof. B. Landsberger draws my attention to the fact that already some thirty 
years ago A. Schott cameto the same conclusion about the true nature of Gu-a-a ; see the 


* P. Montet: Byblos et Egypte. Paris, 1928, pp. 49-57. 

* On Egyptian influence and on international relations in Syria, see now M. L. Gelzer: Nadpis Ben- 
Adada I Tzaria Damaska etc., Epigrafika Vostoka, 12, 1958, pp. 20-22 (Russian). 

* The jubilee inscription from Osorkon’s 21st year. Cf. J. H. Breasted: Ancient Records of Egypt, IV. 
Chicago, 1906, § 749. 

* Ibid., p. 372, n.b. Cf. W.F. Albright: Egypt and the Early History of the Negeb, JPOS, 4, 1924, 
p. 147, and Encyclopaedia Biblica, 11. Jerusalem, 1954, cols. 942-943 (Hebrew). For a different opin- 
ion see Hall, op. cit. (above, n. 3), pp. 261-262. Cf. also Gelzer, loc. cit. (above, n. 37). 
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editorial note in Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., N.F. 8, 1934, p. 234: ‘Schott vermutet maty 
f, Mats gu-a-a’, which corrects P. Jensen’s interpretation of Gu-a-a, ibid, 


(2) Prof. W.F. Albright remarks on the inscription of Pedeeset son of ‘Apy (see | 


above, n. 34): ‘The consonantal spelling of the place-names points directly to Saitic 
times, when Old Kingdom orthographies were revived ; it is completely opposed to 
Bubastite practice.’ . . . ‘The name Pete-Ese (Pt’s. t) is Particularly common from the 
Saite period on, seventh century B.c., and is found repeatedly in Phoenician and 
‘cuneiform texts as well as in Egyptian.’ Accordingly his title is rendered by Albright 
envoy for the Philistine Canaan’. 

Albright’s conclusion is: ‘If the statuette illustrates any Palestinian text, it should be 
the letter from Adon published by Dupont-Sommer, which shows the close epistolary 
contact between Egypt and the Philistine plain about 600 B. c.’ 
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Two Notes 


W.WIRGIN 


1. ON THE SHAPE OF THE FOOT OF THE MENORAH 


Ina paper published recently by H. Strauss about the Menorah of the Hasmoneans,' 
the author suggests, in view of the difference in shape of the bases of the menorah 
(seven-branched candlestick) on the coin of King Antigonus and that on the 
arch of Titus, that neither of the two represents the original menorah; he is in 
favour of a three-legged base similar to that of some menorot on later stone 
carvings. 

The problem of such a discrepancy between two representations, both con- 
temporary with the original, can in my opinion not be solved by trying to trace 
the original shape back from later examples, but by attempting to reconcile 
the discrepancy. I believe that both the picture on the coin and that on the arch 
are true depictions of the actual object, even though there are fewer details on 
the coin than on the arch because of the numismatic convention that reduces 
shapes to a bare minimum of outline. 

I see in the pedestal of the menorah on the arch of Titus not its —_— base, 
but a box-like screen made to cover it. The base itself was hidden under the 
hexagonal screen and probably conformed with the design on the coin of An- 
tigonus. Fig. 1 shows how the box could be fitted over the lower part of the 
menorah.\n order to understand why it looks like a podium with two steps, we 
assume that it was constructed from panels made for other purposes, for instance 
for the manufacture of incense boxes. Roman sculpture contains many repre- 
sentations of incense boxes decorated with designs similar to those on the 
pedestal around the menorah. It was easy to build a hexagonal screen like this 
by joining a number of such decorated panels. 

It is obvious why some such kind of contrivance was necessary: the menorah, 
if placed on the platform of the stretcher to be carried high on the shoulders 


) EI, 6, 1960, pp. 122-129 (Hebrew). 
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of the marchers, would be in constant danger of falling during the parade, for 
the stretcher swayed in all directions as the bearers walked.To secure the menorg) 
with ropes would certainly have been unsightly. In accordance with the so. 


lemnity of the occasion an appropriate dress-up and display was therefore in. | 
vented. It appears that the box was constructed in two halves to fit the base of | 


the menorah closely. It could be easily attached at the bottom to the platform 
of the stretcher. 


GOLD wooD 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


As mentioned above, the menorah is depicted in later times with a base resting 
on three feet, and one may question whether the menorah in the Temple was 
constructed likewise. According to tradition the Temple menorah did have three 
feet, although not necessarily animal's, or more specifically lion’s feet. We 
should like to call attention to the feet of the basin on the Jewish ‘thick’ shekels 
in their later issues (not in the first issue). There the pedestal of the basin is 
similar to the pedestal of the menorah, but it has a small support at each end. 
The pedestal of the basin was surely circular and therefore must have had a 
third foot to support it, but this foot could not be included by the engraver in 
his design. Fig. 2 shows a view of the menorah seen from below with its three 
supporting feet, in accordance with the representation of the basin on the 
shekels, and the Roman box around it. 

Although this hypothesis is built largely on conjecture, it has the advantage 
of being based on archaeological evidence from the period when the menorah 
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could still be seen by the coin engraver and by the sculptor who depicted it. 
Both of them gave as true a picture as they were able to. 


Il. ON KING HEROD’'S MESSIANISM 


A. Schalit in his King Herod, Portrait of a Ruler? suggests for the first time that 
Herod entertained Messianic ideas and was strongly influenced by them in the 
pursuit of his policies. Herod was, of course, unable to present himself as a 
‘sod’ or as ‘god-like’ to his Jewish subjects, in imitation of the Hellenistic 
kings. Instead, he adopted and developed the thought that he was born and 
destined to accomplish the mission of the Messiah, that is, to bestow happiness 
and wealth upon the entire Jewish people. Schalit, indeed, gives an example 
from one of Herod’s speeches that implies such an attitude. The king must 
have felt elevated by these ideas, but he probably did not have much chance to 
express his feelings to his subjects. Since the Jews resented Herod and every- 
thing connected with him, he could hardly have succeeded in winning the 
people over to his Messianic ideas. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


In corroboration of Schalit’s elaborate historical construction we would like 
to contribute evidence from numismatics. This evidence, heretofore overlooked, 
is provided by the object depicted on the reverse of Herod’s main bronze coin: 
a ceremonial head-dress, topped by a pileus and two palm-branches (see Fig. 5; 


| for comparison see the pélei on Hellenistic coins — Figs. 3, 4). For the meaning 


* Jerusalem, 1960 (Hebrew). Cf. above, p. 73. 
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of this kind of imaginative representation on coins we refer to W. W. Tarn: 
‘...The bearing on the matter of Eucratides’ Dioscuri type must be noticed, 
The Dioscuri were a known Seleucid type; their heads had been used on q 


bronze issue of Seleucus I ... Now the Dioscuri were, in a very special sense, : 


the saviours (soteres) and Eucratides’ use of the type meant that he had come to 
the East as softer, a “saviour” ... It must be repeated that neither the name nor 
the idea of sofer had yet become a commonplace, and in Eucratides’ hands jt 
was, and was meant to be, an invitation to the Greeks of the East to be “saved”... 

~ Applying Tarn’s observation to Herod, we cannot fail to recognize the par. 


allel. It is inconceivable to us that Herod would have adopted the type of the ! 


saviour gods, the Dioscuri, without implying a Messianic meaning adapted to 
the nomenclature of the Jews. With regard to this parallel we should like to 
quote another passage from Tarn,‘ where the author says of Herod that he ‘for. 
cibly made of Judea a very passable imitation of a Hellenistic kingdom. He 


was not a Hellenistic king, but an Idumean barbarian moderately well varnished; | 


but Hellenism was the only system he could apply to his mixed realm...’ This 
notion of the nature of Herod's policies fits the theories presented by Schalit. 


* The Greeks in Bactria and India. Cambridge, 1951, p. 204. 
* Hellenistic Civilization, 3rd ed. London, 1952-3, p. 237. 
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HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Papers 


BIBLE STUDIES 


The second number of Vol. 30 (Decem- 
ber 1960) of Tarbiz was presented to 
Professor S, D. Goitein on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday. 

Several papers in this issue deal with 
the Bible and Hebrew linguistics, subjects 
to which Goitein has contributed much, 
besides his Islamic and medieval-Jewish 
historical studies. 

Among these papers is one by E. Y. 
Kutscher (pp. 112-119) on the word 
xind peha (governor) inscribed on several 
jar-handles found in the excavations at 
Ramat Rahel (cf. JEJ, 9, 1955, pp. 273- 
274), assuming that this puzzling Aramaic 
form is a back formation from the plurals 

Y.Kaufmann (ibid., pp. 139-147) offers 
a literary and historical analysis of the 
Gideon Stories (Judges vi-viii). Unlike 
former critics, Kaufmann sees the turn- 
ing-point of the story in vii, 16: the pre- 
ceding part is legendary, but from there 
the story becomes realistic. He also main- 
tains that the war waged by Gideon 
against Midian bears a twofold character: 
on one hand it concerns the person and 
the family, on the other the nation. 

In Tarbiz, 30, 1960, pp. 215-230 and 
301-313, M. H. Segal, the nestor of Bible 
scholars in Israel, deals with The Reli- 
gion of Israel before Sinai. His main the- 
sis is that the founder of Israel’s monothe- 
ism was Abraham and not Moses, who 
inherited the God of the patriarchs and 
did not introduce a new Deity. In Segal’s 
opinion the book of Genesis should be 
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considered as of ancient origin, by a 
single author and reaching back to the 
Mosaic age. 

In Zion, 26, 1961, pp. 69-84, I. M. 
Grintz compares The Treaty with the Gi- 
beonites with other treaties of the period 
known from Boghazkéy, Ugarit, etc. The 
treaty with the Gibeonites was negotiated 
by the ‘Men of Israel’, i.e. the dignitarjes 
and chiefs, and was submitted for ratifi- 
cation to the ‘Edah—the General As- 
sembly of the tribal confederation, con- 
sisting of those on active service. Origi- 
nally a treaty of military alliance, it under- 
went a change on the discovery of the 
fraud, and the Gibeonites became a kind 
of labour corps (‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’), instead of an allied 
army. The making of the treaty was ac- 
companied by a special rite and an oath. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 
E. E. Urbach discusses in Zion, 25, 1960, 
pp- 141-189 the Halakhot Regarding 
Slavery as a Source for the Social History 
of the Second Temple and the Talmudic 
Period. Before the Hasmonean wars, the 
number of Jewish slaves was small, in 
view of the political and economic limita- 
tions of the period. With the wars of the 
Hasmoneans, the number of non-Jewish 
(the so-called ‘Canaanite’) slaves increas- 
ed, and with them the importance of 
slavery both in economic life and as a 
source of proselytes; Jewish slavery prac- 
tically disappeared at this time. The wor- 
sening of the political situation after A.D. 
70 and A.D. 135 and the general economic 
crisis of the third century brought about 
a lessening of the force of social ideals 
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and the hardening of a fundamental dis- 
tinction between free men and slaves, 
although as regards the protection of life, 
there continued to exist absolute equality 


between slave and freeman. Manumis. 
sions occur at all periods, but their fre. 
quency is an indication of fluctuating eco. 
nomic and social conditions. 


REVIEWS 


Du Buit, M.: Archéologie du peuple 
a’Israel (‘Je sais—je crois’. Encyclopédie 
catholique au XX¢ siécle; sixiéme par- 
tie: La Bible, livre de dieu, livre des 
hommes). Paris: Arthéme Fayard, 1960. 
103 pp., 70 figs. NF. 3.50. 

The author, one of the members of the 
Ecole biblique et archéologique francaise 
maintained by the Dominican Order in 
the monastery of St. Etienne, Jerusalem 
(Jordan), passes in rapid survey the ma- 
terial remains of the biblical period (in- 
cluding, of course, the New Testament). 
As a good archaeologist he begins with 
the pottery, continuing with the civil 
architecture (including fortifications and 
town planning), religious buildings, 
coins, Canaanite gods (a corresponding 
chapter on the pagan gods of the Greco- 
Roman period is missing), dress, weapons 
and musical instruments, tools and means 
of transport, The treatment of the single 
subjects is concise, with the beautiful 
clarity and logic of French scholarly writ- 
ing. The illustrations—all in line (apparent- 
ly they had to conform to the low price 
of the booklet)—are clear, but of course 
lose very much by simplified reproduction; 
this is especially true of coins and reliefs. 
In disputed matters (such as the topogra- 
phy of Jerusalem at the time of Jesus), the 
author naturally follows the view of emi- 
nent Catholic scholars, such as P. Vincent. 


But why has Masada suddenly become a 
‘repaire de brigands’ (p. 40) ? 
M. A.-Y, 


Thompson, J. A.: Archaeology and the 
New Testament. Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 151 pp., 
3 maps, 9 figs. Lists of emperors, procura- 
tors, genealogical table of Herodians, 
indices. 

Following his companion volumes on 
Archaeology and the Old Testament and 
Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Cen- 
turies, the author gives in a short and 
popular form a conspectus of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries bearing on the text of 
the New Testament. After a historical 
outline, he passes in review the archaeolo- 
gical evidence of the Roman occupation 
of Palestine (cultural elements, coinage, 
inscriptions, tombs, pottery, glassware, 
etc., Roman building remains and Roman 
roads). He follows this with chapters on 
‘The Jerusalem that Jesus knew’ and the 
other ‘First century towns in Palestine 
and Syria’, He then abandons the topo- 
graphical method and follows ‘Luke the 
Historian’ (including ‘the Acts in the 
light of archaeology’), studies the bearing 
of new finds on the Johannine writings 
and concludes with a chapter on ‘the New 


* Cf. IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 63-64, 
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Testament and the papyri’, The treatment 


of the material is as up to date as can 


be; the author attempts to state conflicting 
views as fairly as possible, without giving 
preference to one school over another. 
He marshals almost all the archaeological 
and epigraphical evidence that can be 
used to illustrate the realia of the New 
Testament, quoting in extenso from the 
relevant documents. Covering such a wide 
field, the author has made occasional 
slips. To quote a few examples: the tower 
of Phasael is not set into a wall under- 
neath (p. 53); there were no roads be- 
tween the Temple and Antonia but porti- 
coes joining the two (p.55); Caesarea 
(Philippi) remained Caesarea after the 
time of Jesus and did not revert to Panias 
(p. 70); on the map (p. 83) Sychar is 
wrongly placed. Such minor points do 
not, however, detract from the usefulness 
of this up-to-date book. Especially com- 
mendable is the full bibliography, which 
should enable the serious student to delve 
deeper into the subject matter and to 
draw his own conclusions on the various 
problems discussed. 

M. A.-Y. 


Crowfoot, J. W., Crowfoot, G. M., Ken- 
yon, Kathleen M. et al.: The Objects from 
Samaria (Samaria-Sebaste III). London: 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 1957. xvii+ 
478 pp., 119 Figs., Frontisp., XXVII 
Plates. £ 8.8.0. 

This last volume of the Samaria-Sebaste 
report appears twenty-two years after the 
conclusion of the excavations. If only for 
this reason, the list of authors and con- 
tributors makes melancholy reading; so 
many of them are no longer with us. Of 
all those whose work is summed up in 
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this volume, only Miss Kenyon is still 
active in archaecology—we hope for many 
years to come. Yet the long gestation has 
not been without its advantages, for the 
authors of the various sections have been 
able to consult the literature of the last 
two decades for purposes of comparison, 
and their book has certainly become a bet- 
ter one because of it. 

One glance at the list of contents suf- 
fices to note the rich ingredients of this 
work, After a general introduction we 
have chapters devoted to the epigraphic 
material, the coins, the plastic arts, the 
glyptic material: scarabs, seals etc. Then 
follows the pottery, naturally—consider- 
ing the usual proportion of finds in exca- 
vations—the bulk of the book (pp. 90- 
388); then shorter chapters on faience, 
amulets, beads, glass, and various conclud- 
ing reports. 

In view of the location of the site, the 
ancient capital of the Kingdom of Israel, 
most reviewers, whether in Israel or 
abroad, have been interested in the first 
part of the composite title of this work, 
‘Samaria’ rather than ‘Sebaste’.? It might 
be of interest, therefore, to study here 
rather the new and valuable conclusions 
to be drawn from the material presented 
for the post-biblical history of this coun- 
try. By this we do not intend to disparage 
the importance of the discoveries concern- 
ing the Israelite period; they are evident 
from the first introductory page onward. 
The description of the Israelite city, which 
once covered eighteen acres, emphasizes 
the similarity of its construction with that 


* Cf. e.g. Y. Aharoni & Ruth Amiran: A New 
Scheme for the Sub-Division of the Iron Age 
in Palestine, IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 178-180. 
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of Jerusalem of the Old Testament—it 
seems as if the Omrids intended to emu- 
late the capital of their Davidic rivals. 
Yet, despite the work of two of the best 
expeditions which ever excavated in this 
country, as much as two thirds of the up- 
per royal city are left unexcavated. As in 
most sites, which remained inhabited 
after the biblical period, later settlers 
wrought havoc in the remains of the 
earlier strata. Sad evidence of one of the 
great might-have-beens of archaeology are 
the many clay sealings found in what 
seems to have been the chancery of the 
kings of Israel—what would we not give 
to have the papyri once attached to them! 
A similar case is that of the stela of which 
only the meaningless word asher (‘who' 
or ‘which’) remains. However, apparently 
mute finds may, in the skilful hands of 
the trained archaeologist, yield valuable 
information. One such fact is that the 
Assyrian destruction of Samaria was less 
thorough than one might think: the 
Israelite wall was still standing in 331 B.c. 
Another fact of interest is the 25 cm. of 
thick chocolate-coloured earth spread 
over part of the ground—apparently the 


basis for a ‘paradise’ garden made by 
settlers sent by Sargon. 


Already once before the site of Samaria 
yielded a rich crop of ostraca in old 
Hebrew script; the new excavations have 
added to this collection various fragments, 
which Dr. Birnbaum examines with 
painstaking exactitude (pp. 9-32). Other 
Israelite finds of interest are the figurines 
(pp. 76-82) which recall the strictures of 
the prophets against idolatrous Samaria. 
They had reason enough to despair of the 
capital of Israel, to judge by the figurines 
of horses, possibly connected with the 


worship of the sun (and its chariot) and 
of bulls, the ancestral image of the God 
of Israel. The pottery of the early periods 
is dealt with in two groups, the stratified 
sequence by Miss Kenyon and the general 
list by Mrs. Crowfoot. One of the interest. 
ing discoveries at Samaria was the exist. 
ence of an unsuspected Chalcolithic-Early 
Bronze settlement, long forgotten when 
the hill was turned into the capital of the 
Northern Kingdom, but proven by the 
existence of potsherds. Another surprising 
find was the Assyrian ‘dinner service’ 
paralleled in Israel only at Tell Jemmeh, 
where Petrie intuitively recognized such 
pottery as Assyrian, a supposition now 
established by comparison with the Nim- 
rud ‘Palace ware’ (725-700 B.c.). 

On pp. 198-209, Dr, Kenyon discusses 
the bearing of the Samaria pottery on the 
chronology of other sites. Owing to its close 
dating (founding 880 B.c., completion of 
lay-out c. 850, destruction 722 B.c.) and 
the existence of six pottery groups within 
160 years, the evidence of Samaria is espe- 
cially valuable in this respect. Thus the 
Samaria finds support inter alia the 
lowering of Megiddo IV to the time of 
Ahab, as borne out by other recent evi- 
dence. 

The find of the fragments of an Argive 
krater of c. 750 B.c, —in the reign of 
Jeroboam II—recalls the evidence in Joel 
iii, 6 of Greek traders in the region of 
Israel, and might indicate the date of this 
elusive prophet, 

If we turn now to the post-biblical his- 
tory of Samaria and its successor Sebaste, 
we can follow its vicissitudes with the 
help of pottery, inscriptions, and coins. 
Archaeological evidence sometimes sup- 
ports the historical sources, and some- 
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times contradicts them in a surprising 
} manner. In the beginning there is evi- 
dence of the Attic imports (represented by 
the black glazed bowl with outcurved 
rim) which belong to the end of the 
fourth century B.C., and consequently to 
the settlement of veterans from Alexan- 
der's army. In the third century, that of 
Ptolemaic domination, we find the con- 
, tinued inrush of Attic (especially West 

Slope) ware till about the middle of the 

century. Attic traders, who at this time 
» find their goods supplanted in their 

former markets (such as Olynthus) by 

local imitations, now turn increasingly 

towatd the Orient, opened to them by 

the Ptolemaic rulers. Ptolemaic coins 
, dominate the finds; the worship of Isis 
and Serapis finds its way to Samaria; and 
the Isis crown becomes a common deco- 
rative motif on pottery. Rhodes, too, 
profits from the thalassocracy of the 
Ptolemies; of its stamped jar-handles 60 
per cent belong to this period. 

But as time went on local imitations, 
the Nemesis of successful commercial 
domination, begin to make themselves 
felt in Samaria. From the middle of the 
third century B.C. imports become rarer 
| and locally made, cheaper (and shoddier ) 
+ wares appear in ever increasing quantities. 
| With the advent of Seleucid rule at the 

beginning of the second century there is a 

decided shift in the trading currents. On 
, the whole, the town was prosperous 
enough: the index of coins in circulation 
shows a considerable rise as compared to 
the third century (1.8 per year as compar- 
ed to 0.8). The shift is now away from 
Greece and towards Asia Minor and 
Syria. In particular the so-called ‘Mega- 
. tian’ bowls, decorated in relief, and 


probably manufactured at Antioch, begin 
to dominate the local ‘quality’ trade. As 
the Maccabean revolt proceeds, cutting 
off one harbour after another, the coins 
of Ptolemais appear in increasing 
numbers, the trade of Samaria now con- 
centrating on this one remaining outlet. 

Samaria itself fell after a long siege 
about 108 B.c. This is a historical fact 
amply confirmed by archaeological evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, now a new aspect 
of historical truth emerges: the destruc- 
tion was far less thorough than might be 
gleaned from the vivid pages of Josephus. 
The finding of 47 coins of Jannaeus and 
of Eastern Sigillata A in a locus sealed by 
the new constructions of Gabinius(57-55 
B.C.) proves that a revival of settlement 
existed already under the later Hasmon- 
eans, a fact which throws an entirely 
new light on their policy toward the 
conquered Greek cities. 

With the advent of the Romans and 
of the Herodian dynasty, Sebaste reaches 
a high level of prosperity. After a period 
of domination by the as yet unlocated 
manufacturing centre of Eastern Sigillata 
A, we find increasing evidence of the lev- 
elling Roman culture: plates and bowls, 
which appear from Britain to the Near 
East, and ware from Arretium in Italy. The 
crown of Isis, the symbol of Cleopatra, 
disappears after the disaster of 30 B.c. 

In the Roman period proper there is 
a decline in the fortunes of Sebaste. This 
we would like to attribute to the foun- 
dation, soon after A.D. 70, of a vigor- 
ous rival in Neapolis (modern Nablus) 
on an excellent site near ancient Sichem, 
rather than to the mythical ‘burning’ of 
Sebaste by the Jews in A.D. 66. The latter 
is assumed on the basis of a very doubt- 
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ful passage of Josephus (War, II, 460). 
Surely the fact that ‘all the principal early 
buildings had to be replaced within the 
next hundred years or so’ (p. 6) does 
not prove that the city was destroyed by 
violence, If we had to accept this state- 
ment of Josephus at its face value, we 
would have to postulate similar destruc- 
tions in Ascalon, Anthedon and Gaza, 
cities which waged vigorous war with the 
Jews soon afterwards. Apart from the 
establishment of Neapolis—which is to- 
day still a flourishing city, while Sebaste is 
a village—the re-direction of the Red Sea 
trade from Elath to Damascus by way of 
Trajan’s via nova, passing through Trans- 
Jordan, must be taken into account among 
the causes of decay in inland cities. 

Aswe reach the revival of Sebaste under 
the Severan dynasty, attention shifts to its 
religious life. The many interesting side- 
lights offered on the worship of Kore- 
Persephone (who in later times was 
identified with Jephthah’s daughter!) 
and the mysteriously contradictory inscrip- 
tion ‘God is one. Great is Kore the invin- 
cible’ show how much we have still to learn 
about the religious syncretism of the third 
century. On one point we may take excep- 
tion to the views advanced (p. 7): there is 
no need to postulate a chasm between the 
refined religion of the clergy and the gross 
immorality of the masses, This distinc- 
tion, established by Cumont, has been 
superseded by modern psychological re- 


search into the religious views of the an- 
cients. The alleged ‘immorality’ of ancient 
paganism is now seen as a piece of Victoti. 
anism on the part of the learned scholars 
who conceived it, The pantheistic view, 
which regards nature, man, and god as 
one, can be understood only on its own 
terms and not on those of the metaphysi- 
cal dualism which succeeded it. 

A few minor points of criticism can 
be raised in connection with this publica- 
tion. In general it is not desirable to have 
the buildings and objects treated separate- 
ly, although the practical necessity of such 
a procedure is understandable. The Greek 
and Latin inscriptions are given without 
any commentary, and with only a few notes 
(one of them, suggesting that inscription 
No. 11 refers to the Emperor Titus, is 
plainly wrong). The sculpture is much 
better treated, although here too the 
dating of the Kore to ‘the turn of the 
second century’ (p. 73) seems much too 
high. The interesting Assyrian cylinder 
seal (p. 87) is not discussed at all. 

Such reservations do not, however, 
diminish the magnitude of the authors’ 
achievement. We have here a full and 
most painstaking publication of the 
results of one of the pivotal archaeologi- 
cal undertakings in Palestine; it will 
undoubtedly serve as a basis for future and 
much needed research into the later cul- 
tures of this country. 

M. Avi-YONAH 
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PLATE 25 


A: General view of excavation after second season. Tell Makmish in background. 


8 B-C: Glass pendant, twice original size. _# D: Iron Age pottery. Left: jug: right: foot of chalice. 
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A: The tell, looking north 
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A: Inner wall at trench. 


B: Tron Age IT sherds 
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A: The inscribed slab (Photo Prisma, Jerusalem) 
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A: Inscription No. 2. 
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E: Inscription No. 5. 
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C: Inscription No. 3b D: Inscription No. 4. 
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B: Libation altar from 
the vicinity of ‘Ar dat. 


C: Inscription No. 7a. 
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